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Unusual 
Goetz* Linings reach 


the consumer only in the 
product of the manufac- 
turers of ready-to-wear 
garments. They are not 
retailed by the yard. 
Here we have the 
problem of selling some- 
body else’s garments in 
order to sell the linings! 


GOETZ 
Linings 


are taking a high place in the 
world of women’s wear. 
The goods are unusual in 
beauty and in wearing qual- 
ities; the method of selling is 
undsual ; and the advertising 
is adapted to meet a peculiar 
need. We think it is more 
than incidental that the 
House of Ayer has been 
privileged to work with the 
Goetz Silk Mfg. Co. of New 
York City: from the start. 
Maybe you have a problem 
that is unusual. 
mf oe N. W. AYER & SON 
ee } Raves Philadelphia 
Po. r / New York Boston Chicago 
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(This is advertisement Number Fifty-seven of a Series.) 
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New Markets 


Talk of new outlets! 
How’s this— 

A country of 35 mil- 
lion inhabitants, whose 
income from a single 
source has just been in- 
creased by an amount 
greater than the total 
textile production of the 
U.S. A. 

What’s better, these 
people speak the Presi- 
dent’s American as well 
as you. 

* * * 

Of course you recog- 
nize the above country 
at once as made up of the 
American farmers. 

We put the proposition 
a bit: fancifully because 
once in a while all of us 
need a new view-point. 

A worldwide war fo- 
cuses attention on distant 
countries, and at long 
range we seem to see the 
“promised land.” 

But—peace and plenty 
are here in bigger meas- 
ure than anywhere else 


in the world today. 
* * * 


The American Farmer 
reads his Standard Farm 


Paper for profit. It j 
largely the informatio 
and instruction given } 
the Standard Farm P, 
pers that has led to bette 
farm methods and bigge 
farm incomes. 

For the manufacture 
seeking new markets the 
Standard Farm Paper is 

most effective tool, 


the entire country or by 
selection he can concen. 
trate in a given state or 
section. 


TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
are Kansas Farmer 
argh Farmer 
Misscuri Farmer ; 
Farm The be een Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 
Papers The Farmer, St, Paul 
of Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The =. vormet - 
Kno The chigan Farmer 
in Prairie hog Chicago 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Vales The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives, 
119 W. Madison St, 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 
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When the Dealer Balks 


Important Little Stories Showing How Reluctant Merchants May Be 
Turned Into Active Boosters 


By W. G. Clifford 


“T)EALERS as a whole,” says 
the sales manager of a 
well-known food specialties house, 
“are inclined to shy at new goods 
on general principles. It matters 
not whether the goods are mar- 
keted by an established house or 
a new house—dealers are chary 
about handling them just the 
same. Even a long-established 
house that adds a new line to its 
family of products is up against 
it as regards the dealer almost as 
badly as an unknown firm with a 
new line No matter how suc- 
cessful dealers may be in selling 
our present lines, they always balk 
at any new line we put out, on 
the ground. that ‘it is different.’ 
“We have found that placing 
each of our lines with the trade 
calls for entirely different meth- 
ods, Years ago we would have 
our entire sales force all over 
the country work simultaneously 
on anew product. To-day, how- 
ever, we select a promising terri- 
tory and use it as an experimental 
ground. By the time we have 
stocked dealers in this try-out ter- 
ritory we are able to reduce our 
selling methods for any particular 
product pretty much to a science. 
Then we instruct our entire sales 
force in these methods and work 
the country as a whole. 

“This was our condition a few 
months ago. We were adding a 
new line to our family of products 
and selected Illinois as a try-out 
ground with a certain town, which 
well call Peoria, as ‘a strategic 
center. There were fourteen high- 
grade grocery stores in the town 
and we considered it absolutely 
necessary that at least ten of them 


should stock our new line. Every 
single one of the :stores turned 
us down hard—an unusual condi- 
tion for us. Then we discovered 
the trouble—a local merchants’ as- 
sociation, for some reason or 
other, was against our new line, 
although it had nothing against 
our firm or its other products. 


EFFECTIVE USE OF WOMEN’S CLUB 


“This town, like many other 
towns, had a live women’s asso- 
ciation. I’ve learned by experi- 
ence that these women’s clubs 
nearly always need money badly, 
either for building clubrooms of 
their own or for various kinds of 
charity work in which they _be- 
come interested from time to time. 
I spent an evening getting a line 
on the women’s club and learned 
that the membership was made up 
of the most influential women in 
town. The following morning I 
went to see the president of the 
club and found out that the mem- 
bers were at that time helping 
raise money for a church. 

“T knew that if I could get these 
women to co-operate with me I 
could force the dealers to do just 
about as I pleased. No combina- 
tion of merchants, or even one 
merchant in a town, will delib- 
erately offend a large body of in- 
fluential local: women by refusing 
to do anything reasonable. The 
merchants know on.which side 
their bread is buttered. 

“My proposition to the club was 
that two of its members should 
take charge of a demonstration 
booth for a week in each of the 
fourteen stores in town. For this 
service I guaranteed them a fixed 


Table of Contents on page 98 
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sum, with an added bonus on all 
sales over a certain amount. 

“I had the president of the club 
obtain for me a list of the mem- 
bers who traded at each of the 
fourteen stores. Then the presi- 
dent and I started out to see the 
merchants, I talked to each mer- 
chant something like this: ‘Mr. 
Blank, a few days ago you told 
me that you would not stock our 
new line because you were afraid 
it wouldn’t sell. Now I have sub- 
mitted it to the local women’s as- 
sociation, and every single one of 
the members is willing to give the 
goods a trial. In addition to this. 
the members will help you sell 
the goods to the public. In con- 
sideration of your stocking, say, 
a gross of the goods, I will put 
a demonstration booth in your 
store for a week and place it in 
charge of two members of the 
women’s association. The same 
plan will be followed with al! of 
the other high-class grocery stores 
in town. I will also advertise the 
special demonstration week ex- 
tensively in the local newspapers. 
and will feature your store promi- 
nently.’ I closed my talk by show- 
ing him a list of prominent women 
who were customers of his, and 
stated emphatically that all of 
these women thought he should 
accept my proposition. 


DEALERS ACCEPT PROPOSITION 


“Twelve of the fourteen stores 
I approached accepted my propo- 
sition, At the end of the week 
they were mighty glad that they 
had, for every one of the twelve 
frankly admitted to me that my 
plan had enabled it to break 
all sales records for the week. 
Each of the stores placed repeat 
orders with me before the week 
was up, and two of the stores 
each sold over three gross of our 
line. In addition to the immediate 
cash profits, the stores obtained 
many new desirable customers as 
well as a lot of valuable free ad- 
vertising. 

“Before I left town I had the 
satisfaction of having the two 
stores that stayed out telephone 
orders to me at the hotel. Regu- 
lar repeat orders have since come 
in from all of the fourteen stores 


and our line is now firmly ¢. 
tablished in the town. We have 
since used the same idea with 
equal success in several towns 
where the merchants as a whoie 
combined against our new line” 

Druggists as a body are prob- 
ably the hardest class of dealers 
to sell to; and likewise a new 
toilet or drug specialty is probably 
the most difficult line to place 
with the trade. Druggists, so al- 
most every member of the pro- 
fession will tell you, have to be 
especially careful nowadays about 
taking chances on new goods, as 
a bunch of dead stock will quickly 
eat up a lot of profits. The large 
number of drug stores in existence 
has naturally resulted in strong 
competition and consequent di- 
minishing profits. In addition to 
this there are so many competi- 
tive drug and toilet specialties on 
the market that a druggist is nat- 
urally inclined to push established 
lines rather than to take chances 
with new lines. These conditions 
make the following story of es- 
pecial interest : 

About a year ago what is now 
a_ well-known toilet specialty 
house started to obtain thorough 
distribution, Up to that time dis- 
tribution had been obtained onl 
in spots owing (o the difficulty of 
selling to druggists. The article 
was sold to druggists at four dol- 
lars a dozen for the fifty-cent size, 
and eight dollars a dozen for the 
one-dollar size. 

The difficulty in selling to drug- 
gists hinged on the number ot 
similar articles on the market. Be- 
fore a salesman could get half 
through with his selling talk. 
druggists would point to a shel! 
and say, “Your class of article 
won't sell any more. Right now 
I’ve got five different kinds of the 
stuff on hand, and _ they're all 
stickers, If you'll start a demand 
then maybe I'll give you a trial 
order.” The concern was a'reath 
doing its best to create a demand 
by means of magazine, newspaper 
and billboard advertising. But 
even a detailed explanation of is 
advertising plan, coupled with ol- 
fers of a free deal and unusually 
attractive window displays, failed 
to move dealers. 
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One day the manufacturer was 
telling his troubles to his adver- 
tising agency, aiid asked for sug- 
gestions to overcome the diffi- 
culty, The man who had charge 


of his account suggested that he 
be sent on the road to feel out 
dealers. This was agreed to. 


NEW ANGLE ON OLD PROPOSITION 


Within a week the agency man 

amazed the manufacturer by send- 
ing in regularly signed orders 
from dealers for the article in 
two-dozen lots—one dozen of each 
size. This was remarkable in two 
ways—first, that the agency man 
was able to obtain any orders at 
all, and, second, that he should 
obtain orders in two-dozen lots. 
The average druggist, in stocking 
a new article, usually orders a 
“twelfth of a dozen’”—which 
sounds a whole lot bigger than it 
is, And he considers that he is 
plunging if he orders even a 
fourth of a dozen at a time. 

So many orders did the agency 
man send in—many from drug- 
gists who had hitherto proved im- 
mune to all argument—that the 
manufacturer began to suspect a 
trick, A few days later the 
agency man, in answer to the 
manufacturer's anxious questions 
as to how he had performed a 
seeming miracle, said: 

“Nothing to it at all. I simply 
go into a drug store, explain my 
proposition, and wait for the 
druggist to say, ‘What do I have 
to do to get in on this? My an- 
swer is, ‘Simply give me a two- 
dozen order, and you're in.’ ” 

“But what do you promise 
them? Surely you must make all 
sorts of promises that we can’t 
fulil in order to line them up 
so easily,” said the manufacturer. 

Then the agency man_ eluci- 
dated, “When vou first told me 
what you were up against,” he 
continued, “I suspected a nigger 
in the woodpile. The first few 
calls I made I ta'ked up your 
Proposition in the usual way, and 
was turned down hard. Then I 
changed my approach. I’d go in 
0 see a druggist and start talk- 
ing advertising I'd not say a 
single word about your goods. I'd 
talk about the hig’ successes that 


advertising had made in the drug 
business. I’d ask him to name 
his best sellers. Then I’d tell him 
the inside story of these big suc- 
cesses—just how sales had been 
built up from nothing to millions 
of dollars a year simply by adver- 
tising. And I’d go further—I’d 
tell him the kinds of advertising 
used by each firm, just why and 
how they were used. I’d hammer 
into him the idea that right adver- 
tising will sell anything, and cite 
instance after instance to prove 
my assertion. Then I’d tell him 
that these concerns had no patent 
on winning success through adver- 
tising—that what had been done 
could be done again. I’d get him 
to admit this. Then I’d- make a 
strong play on the advertising you 
are doing to popularize your 
goods—describe the plan in detail 
and show that it duplicated the 
methods used by the concerns that 
he had said were big successes. 

“By this time my prospect’s eyes 
would begin to blaze, and he 
would eagerly hang on my words. 
Then I’d stop for a few seconds, 
look him right in the eye, and say 
impressively, ‘Think what it means 
to you, Mr. Blank, to have the op- 
portunity to get in on a proposi- 
tion like this.’ In nearly every 
case my man would snap back 
at me, ‘Yes, but how can I get 
in on the deal?’ And, of course, 
I’d answer, ‘Simply place a two- 
dozen trial order, and you’re in— 
that’s all.’.” 

The manufacturer called in his 
salesmen and had the advertising 
man school them in his method. 
Within a week the men were back 
on the road and were sending in 
bunches of orders from the high- 
est class druggists all over the 
country, many of whom had pre- 
viously refused to stock the 
goods. 

Without changing his proposi- 
tion in ‘any way—simply by pre- 
senting it from a new angle—this 
manufacturer was able to solve 
his problem of distribution with 
comparative ease. 


GETTING WORTH-WHILE QUANTITIES 
STOCKED 


In some businesses it is not so 
much a question of getting dealers 
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to stock goods as getting them to 
stock worth-while quantities. This 
holds true in the candy business 
in particular. 

“Our line is widely advertised,” 
said a branch manager of a well- 
known candy concern, “and con- 
sequently is well known to the 
trade. The. majority of dealers I 
call upon are willing to give split- 
dozen orders of a few of our 
lines. This we are not at all keen 
about, as it means that the dealer 
intends to sell our goods as a 
sideline and not push them to any 
extent. What we want is for 
dealers to stock our complete line 
and to push it hard. Right here 
is where I meet with difficulty. 
Many dealers who sell candy are 
inclined to underestimate their 
own selling ability as well as the 
selling qualities of a line.’ They 
get ‘cold feet’ when it comes to 
ordering a complete line, no 
matter how well known it is. 

“I used to have to almost ‘talk 
my head off’ to get dealers out 
of this state of mind until I 
worked out a simple method that 
quickly knocks their objections on 
the head and swings them around 
to my way of thinking. When a 
dealer begins to talk as if he 
thinks I am trying to load him up 
—which is a thing I scrupulously 
avoid, as it is the height of bad 
salesmanship—I cut in with, 
‘What quantity do you think you 
should order, Mr. ‘Blank?’ I’ve 
found that dealers usually name 
a quantity about one-third to one- 
half of what they can sell without 
half trying. They are inclined to 
underestimate selling possibilities. 

“Then, when the dealer has 
committed himself, I dip into my 
grip and pull out a portfolio. This 
portfolio contains photographs of 
a wide range of candy and drug 
stores, together with copies of or- 
ders given to me by the owners, 
and a bunch of testimonials from 
dealers, stating how well the line 
sells. This matter I keep classi- 
fied by lines of business. I select 
a bunch of duplicate orders and 
photographs of stores about the 
size of the store of the man I 
am talking to. Then I talk to 
him something like this: 

“‘Mr. Blank, here are, say, a 


dozen copies ot orders given to 
me for my complete line by stores 
no bigger than yours—some oj 
them are smaller. And here are 
photographs, interior as well a 
exterior, of the stores referred to 
If these stores can handle my 
complete line—and that they are 
doing so is proved by these orders 
and _ testimonial _letters—surely 
you can do so.’ I continue along 
this line, talking about each pho- 
tograph and duplicate order, until 
the prospect begins to waver. 
Then I begin to fill out an order 
for my complete line, and usually 
get it signed without further 
trouble. I figure the main reason 
why the plan works is because no 
man likes to admit that he is not 
as live as others in his line, and 
the only way he can avoid making 
this admission is to give me the 
order I want. Then, again, the 
records I submit are indisputable 
evidence of the selling quality of 
my line—proof that no one can 
get around.” 


Fleming Joins the Paul Block 


Forces 

Owen H. Fleming has joined the staff 
of Paul Block, Inc., and has been as 
signed to the Eastern field. Mr. Flem- 
ing has previously been connected with 
the National Sunday Magazines for a 
brief period, before which he was with 
the People’s Home Journal five years 
and Scribner’s Magazine three years. 
— that he was in the special agency 
eld. 


Lesan Handles Account for 


Motion Picture Producer 

Bosworth, Inc., of Los Angeles, pro- 
ducer of motion pictures, is now ad- 
vertising on billboards and in trade- 
papers. National magazines and news 
papers are also being considered. The 
H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency has 
the account. 


In Charge of Advertising of 


Hartman Trunk Company _ 
A. R. Johnson. former'y of the Chi- 
cago Tribune and the H. Walton Heeg: 
stra Advertising Service, of Chicago, 
has been appointed advertising manager 


of the artmann ‘Trunk Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Zork Resigns From St. Lous 
“Star” 


as be ted 
Ralph Zork, who has been connec 
with the St. Louis Star for 14 years 
one year and a half as advertising 
manager, has resigned. 
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Sales Value in Photo- 
graphic Illustrations 


Not Easy, by Any Means, to Get 
the Right Pose—The Use of Pro- 
fessional Models—How Standard 
Oil Does It—Getting the Genuine 
Tone in Photographs of Home 
Scenes 


By W. Livingston Larned 


ANY advertisers are of the 
l opinion that the sheer hu- 
man and natural qualities of the 
posed model are to be preferred 
over idealized drawings by the 
artist. It is their argument that 
the average person is prepared to 
place more confidence in an actual 
photograph than a purely creative 
subject. We will not attempt to 
go into the merits of the case, one 
way or the other, but it is highly 
interesting to dis- 
cover that photog- 
raphy for advertis- 
ing purposes has 
really grown to be a 
fine art. 

Pictures are taken 
of unquestioned ar- 
tistic merit, well 
nigh perfect in 
their own right and 
possessed of many 
of the fine points of 
oil, pastel, pencil or 
crayon, 


of professional models — people 
trained to assume natural, unin- 
volved poses and to forget, for 
the time being, that the eye of the 
relentless camera is upon them. 


NO WORK FOR AMATEURS 


The amateur is well nigh hope- 
less, unless he be caught off his 
guard. One of the best known 
of our photographers tells of suf- 
fering no less than ten failures 
before securing suitable photo- 
graphic material for a lawn-mow- 
er manufacturer. It seemed that 
the president of the company had 
his mind set upon showing the 
actual photograph of a small child 
running one of the mowers on 
a beautiful lawn. Here was a 
case where the professional model 
fell short of requirements. Nega- 
tive after negative was made, but 
the subjects were stilted, “hard,” 
self-conscious and “looked arti- 


SPACE 
WOOL 


I ) 
EAR MOTHER, 


~ SAKE, D 
READ ALL THESE FACTS 


You are not selfish — you 
want your children to be just 
as well protected against sick- 


ness aS you are. 

But ARE they? Dhphtheria and croup, those dreadful 
diseases, often result from wearing faulty underwear. 

You, with your superior wisdom, know how to take pre- 


The overcoming 
of the many intricate  samyiafiimiees fut, YOU CHILDREN bo 
obetacles and the  Saeueecoseme aaseneces 
secuting of graceful, SSS Satiae 
charming negatives 
with just enough 


Duofold 
commercial spirit to 


Underwear 
§ > ont Duofoldis different from any other underwear. It isa 
upply the Ns Sse ntial double garment, consisting of an outer fabricof warm, 
“salesmanshi Ip view- hight weight wool, and an inner lining of soft, thin cot- 
01 t. I ton. The cotton absorbs the moisture of the body and 
pon has been a protects the flesh from the irritating wool. The wool 
matter of very recent % 
development, 
Studios for the 


repels the Winter’s cold and re- 
tains the natural heat of the body. 
‘The two fabrics are joined by wide 
stitching through which the air circu- 
Sy - poe keeps the garment fresh 
ge Hs po. Var o 
achievement of these (MMMM metc.carasintet id Senet oe cao 
rweat. 
i eals have been t (a tt hawt fmt I 70 tt thane fhe Det eer er, ta ww 
built, exhaustiv e in- af Dosteld Pabrie and booklet on 
vestigations made 
and thousands of 


16 Blzabeth Steet, Mohawk, I. Y. 
Negatives spoiled or 


discarded. For the 


: Duofold Underwear is Made for Men, Women and Children 


A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE POSSIBILITIES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Most part, the reallv MODELS, THE DESIGN SHOWS AN EXACT REPRODUC- 
“big” things are TION OF THE GARMENT ADVERTISED, AND THE 
done ang ae POSE DIRECTS ATTENTION TO ITS INTEREST- 

€ with the help ING FEATURES 
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The Studebaker Corporation, manufacturers of automobiles 
and horse-drawn vehicles, is an experienced advertiser in 
farm papers, having used them for more than a score of years. 

The quality of their goods and the persistency of their 
advertising has made the word “Studebaker” stand for quality 
with the farmer. 


Naturally, the papers selected by such a company are given 
special marks of distinction. 


Above is reproduced a full page advertisement which ap- 
peared in the September issue of Successful Farming. 


_In a recent daily newspaper advertisement the Studebaker 
Corporation gave the percentage of gains in sales at their vari- 
ous offices during September, 1914, over September, 1913. 


The Omaha office rolled up an increase of 520% ; Kansas 
City, 508% ; Chicago, 322% ; Minneapolis, 270%. These cities 
supply the greater part of THE GREAT WEALTH PRO- 
DUCING HEART OF THE COUNTRY, the territory cov- 
ered by Successful Farming. 


While good gains were made elsewhere they did not equal 
the gains made in the “heart zone.” This explains why the 
Studebaker Corporation use Successful Farming—it covers 
their best territory. 
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“It Covers Our Best 
Territory” — Studebaker 








Other advertisers in various lines are using this same idea 
and with large copy in Successful Farming are concentrating 
on the states where sales are most readily made. 

For the guidance of advertisers who want facts accurately 
and graphically presented, we have compiled a series of def- 
inite data maps. One of these maps is shown below. It gives 
accurate information on the location of automobiles by states. 
The complete set contains 64 maps and is a thorough analysis 
of buying power of the American farmer, and the best methods 
to reach him. 


If you think they will be valuable to you, write for a set. 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 


Farming 
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A definite data ma showing the location of automobiles by states. 
One dot. equals one thousand automobiles, 
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ficial.” There was nothing spon- 
taneous in the poses. 

One afternoon the photographer 
passed a large estate. He had 
his camera with him. Over the 
stone wall he happened to spy a 
cute, curly headed little fellow 
doing his best to shove along a 
big lawn-mower. The child did 
not suspect he was being watched. 
A chance snap-shot was made, 
the firm mower retouched in, per- 
mission granted to use the like- 
ness, and trade stories give evi- 
dence of it being one of the most 


WOMEN FOLKS ARE APT TO BE RATHER 
SKEPTICAL IN PASSING JUDGMENT UPON 
ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATIONS, THE 
KNOX COMPANY HAS FOUND THAT 
AUTHENTIC PHOTOGRAPHS ARE 
OFTEN ADVISABLE 


popular magazine advertisements 
of the year. 

On the other hand, trained 
models have been taught to “get 
into the spirit” of the business. 
Not long since the Standard Oil 
Company had need for a series of 
photographic studies of a young 
housewife operating one of its 
oil ranges. A photographer and 
a professional model did their 
work in a genuine kitchen under 
perfectly natural conditions. The 
model really cooked a steak, and, 
as it was being lifted from the 
fire, she was “snapped.” A pic- 
ture of her cooking biscuits and 


bread in the oven was taken in 
the same entirely legitimate man. 
ner, 

AN EFFECTIVE SCENE’ 


A very happy and pleasing ad- 
vertising picture for a syrup house 
was taken while two young ladies 
were really “pulling taffy” that 
had been made for that purpose. 
No subterfuges were resorted to, 
They pulled genuine taffy and ate 
some of it, too. 

“It has been my experience” 
says the photographer, “that the 
best results are obtained only 
when the model ‘gets into the 
spirit’ of the proposition—absorbs 
a great deal of the atmosphere 
of the advertiser's problem and 
is perfectly willing to ‘feel the 
part.’ 

“The actor is of great assist- 
ance to us, for he comes by his 
‘stage presence’ naturally. He is 
not apt to be ill at ease, nervous, 
self-conscious to the extent of al- 
lowing these traits to appear in 
the picture. If you tell him: ‘You 
are supposed to be mightily 
pleased with this new-style derby; 
hold it in your hand and look 
as if you never had a hat please 
you as much before. This picture 
must sell derbies,’ the chances are 
strongly in favor of his meeting 
you a little more than half way. 
He has been trained to ‘play to 
his audience.’ ” 

The complications that some- 
times arise through the use of a 
certain model have been known 
to develop a humorous twist. One 
large concern decided to stand- 
ardize and trade-mark the pho- 
tographic study of a characteristic 
figure after its first appearance. 
The same model was posed ih 
at least ten different likely ways 
which were used during the re- 
mainder of the year. But when 
occasion arose for a new set 0! 
illustrations, and there was n0 
possible doubt as to the popu- 
larity of the scheme, it was found 
that the original of the trade- 
mark had died. : 

And while the same face 1s 
used, month after month, it 18 4 
“pasted-in” head, with the body 
drawn in by an artist. 

The eye seems to have grown 
accustomed to seeing figures 0 
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‘her men or women at least 
eal nine “heads” tall. Art- 
ists are apes to Roi gon 
iq order to guard against an un- 
fortunate “sawed-off” look. The 
normal person is approximately 
seven to seven and a half heads 
tall, In a photograph this height 
appears to dwarf. When fash- 
ionable gowns are photographed 
on models, the model is posed on 
a stand at least ten inches from 
the floor and the folds of the gown 
allowed to droop 
gracefully below the 
feet. This expedi- 
ent, in effect a trick, 
gives the necessary 
height. 

Very few people 
realize to what trou- 
ble advertisers go in 
the “making up” of a 
photographic ad. 
Once upon a time the 
lay way was simply 
to call a model in, 
pose her quickly and 
carelessly, paint in a 
“fake” background 
and let it go at that. 
If the model was 
supposed to be a 
housewife in her 
kitchen, the apron 
was painted on, a 
kitchen range intro- 
duced somewhere by 
the artist and make- 
shift methods were 
always uppermost in 
the operator’s mind. 

Now there is an 
earnest endeavor to 
have everything 
“right.” No pains are 
spared to bring about 
realism, The depart- 
ment stores have as- 
sisted in this. The 
larger ones have 
what is known as a 
Model Home Department.” The 
Wanamaker stores introduced this 
clever bit of salesmanship demon- 
stration some years ago. Every 
toom in the average home is “set 
up exactly as it should be. The 
fixtures are the most modern, the 
accessories above reproach. These 
individual rooms are supposed to 
be the ideal. 


Photographers are permitted ac- 
cess to this excellent material. By 
appointment their cameras may 
“catch” anything from a sprightly 
electric kitchen to the quaint lit- 
tle mission-furnished library. For 
example, if Mr. Blank wishes to 
show a housewife using his vac- 
uum-cleaner in a smart parlor, 
model, cleaner and photographer 
pose the scene in one of the 
“Model Home” rooms and have 
the great advantage of immacu- 


A Room in the W & J Sloane Division of Furniture 


Sloane Division of 


The 
DECORATION AND FURNISHING 


designing cf icastiors foe sown and country houses has become 
Fir to attain real distinction in which requires not Bot 


of the highest decorative principles but 
as well. 


Inquries invited from those contemplanng work of ths characer _ f deared, ou represen 
tatve wall call and sketches and eximates will be cheerfuly fanshed. 


W. & J, SLOANE 


Interior Decorators 


Burniture Makers 


Floor Coverings and Fabrics 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


CHARACTERISTIC OF THE ARTISTIC LINKING UP OF PHO- 

TOGRAPH WITH THE MANUFACTURED ARTICLE, 

RICHNESS AND BEAUTY OF THE ROOM INTERIOR 
ARE WELL PRESERVED IN THE DESIGN 


THE 


late fixtures at practically no cost. 

A tife concern, wishing to draw 
special attention to its non-skid 
patent tread, originated a little 
booklet scheme with the title 
“Following the Water Wagon.” 
The thought was that two cars, 
one with smooth-tread tires and 
one with the anti-skid tires, start- 
ed out behind a water-wagon and 
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followed its slippery, treacherous 
course for a number of blocks. 
One car skidded, the other did 
not. No drawings could ever have 
conveyed this idea with proper 
conviction. But you believed the 
‘actual photographs. A photogra- 
pher was placed in the skidding 
car and a series of really remark- 
able proof-pictures were taken 
for the booklet. The automobile 
trade has pronounced this piece 
of advertising matter a winner. 


WHILE THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS MADE 

SEVERAL YEARS AGO, IT DEMONSTRATES 

THE EFFECTIVENESS OF A NATURAL 
POSING BY A ‘“‘PROFESSIONAL” 


A series of trade-paper adver- 


tisements that attracted wide- 
spread commendation was the 
clever and ingenious combination 
of two distinct sets of photo- 
graphs. Elaborate panoramic 
scenes of the famous fashion 
centers were taken, followed by 
a series of graceful poses of an 
attractive model. This trade-mark 
figure, although of heroic propor- 
tions, was deftly pasted over the 
scenic proofs with a result that 
the model was shown -walking 
down Fifth Avenue, her head 
towering above the highest build- 
ings, seated in the midst of a tiny 
boulevard and other equally as- 
tounding combinations. The et- 
fect was made all the more start- 
ling because all of the materia! 
used was photographic and there- 
fore convincing. 


INK 


One of the life insurance com. 
panies has used during the cur 
rent year photographs of human. 
interest compositions and thrill. 
ing accidents snapped on the spot 
Who can gaze upon the overture 
train or the wrecked automobile 
or the grim and sinister “banjo 
signal” without having a momen. 
tary shock, followed by thoughts 
of insurance and the protection 
of those who are dear to 4° 
The, human, unaffected “mother 
and “wife” Photographs have been 
especially striking. Posed nor. 
mally and the types selected with 
rare good judgment, these adver. 
tising illustrations have been ; 
feature of the magazines in which 
they have appeared. 

The Hershey people, manufac. 
turers of chocolate in its various 
forms, have during the curreni 
year undertaken an educational ii 
lustrative campaign built almos| 
entirely around the photographer's 
skill. Post-cards containing view 
of the great Hershey farm, ai 
Hershey, Pa., are put in even 
cake of the chocolate. Scene: 
have been snapped from the im 
mense sanitary barns and _ their 
interiors to the sunny, clover-dee; 
pastures where the high-bred cat 
tle roam. Ezra Hershey, treas 
urer of the company, is most en- 
thusiastic in his praise of red 
photographs, and before the cam- 
paign shall have ceased the public 
will have a comprehensive idea 
visualized, of every phase of the 
“Chocolate Town” activities. 

The General Electric Company 
issues hundreds upon hundreds of 
helpful little booklets and larger 
catalogues for the edification and 
education of the customer. The: 
form the very best type of “sale: 
stimulants.” With its own print 
ing plant and publicity depart: 
ments, its photographic illustra 
tions have been the envy of the 
advertising fraternity. Many 0! 
these pictures are really “paint- 
ings,” so wonderful is the tecl- 
nique, lighting and composition. 

But, as in evervthine else, the 
power of advertising photography 
is regulated prom srtionately ’ by 
the studious..work put into it- 
many men are artist-photogra: 
phers—others just “take pictures. 
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The Diarv of a Sales- 


General Roundup of the Surewear 
Hosiery Salesmen and What 


They Accomplish—Frank Talk 
on Shortcomings of Members of 
Sales Foree—Some Bouquets and 
a Few Brickbats 


By Roy B. Simpson 
CONCLUSION 
TH Surewear Hosiery Com- 
pany has arrived. We were 
organized eighteen months ago. 

Six months were spent in getting 
the line ready and organizing the 
sales force. One year ago this 
week oir salesmen left with their 
frst line of samples. Our first 
business year dates from that 
event. 

This company is now regarded 
as one of the substantial manu- 
facturing enterprises of Jaynes- 
burg As seasons run in six- 
month terms, we are now enter- 
ing our third season. Our men 
are all in town, ready to take 
their instructions, replenish their 
samples, and become familiar with 
the new ideas and policies de- 
veloped during the last six 
months. 

Our organization is intact with 
the exception of three salesmen 
who were dropped during the first 
six months. We started with 17 
salesmen and now have 25. Most 
of the boys are well trained, 
though some of them are still a 
little raw. 

We did nothing to-day but re- 
new old acquaintances and have 
a little “get-together-banquet” to- 
night. General instructions re- 
garding orders and shipments 
were given to the men, and some 
of them certainly needed it 
desnite the fact that we have been 
calling them down at regular in- 
tervals during the year. 

Our big tonic for discussion this 
week is—“How to Win and Hold 
Trade.” 

* * 

Tuespay—Caswell had the men 
most of to-day. He reminded them 
that we started with an advertis- 


ing appropriation of $30,000.00, 
but the amount was later increased 
to $50,00000. We actually ex- 
pended $42,375.57. 

We have made such a splendid 
showing with our advertising the 
past year that during the coming 
year the appropriation will be in- 
creased to $60,000.00. Caswell 
has worked out some new ideas 
that no other hosiery manufac- 
turer has ever used. The men 
were enthusiastic about them. 
Even that diffident dude, P, Dal- 
ton Waite, was inspired to make a 
little speech about the effective- 
ness of our advertising. None of 
us thought Waite-would make 
good, but he is the third man 
from the top on the sales sheet. 

A detailed explanation of our 
advertising campaign for next 
year would fill the remaining 
pages of this diary, but it is suffi- 
cient for me to say that all the 
supplementary features used last 
year will be retained and im- 
proved. Our increased appro- 
priation will be placed in publi- 
cations—larger and more attract- 
ive copy, and a larger list. 

oe et 

WEDNESDAY—We called a meet- 
ing early this morning to talk 
about “How to Win and Hold 
Trade.” All the department heads 
in the office and factory and every 
officer and director were present. 
President Davis surprised every- 
body with his knowledge of all 
the details of each department. 
He had something like fifty corre- 
spondence folders on the table in 
front of him and a typewritten 
analysis of their contents. In the 
summary of this analysis he de- 
clared that in this bunch of corre- 
spondence was the proof that we 
had lost something like $60,000.00 
in business after we had it in our 
grasp. 

“Now, . gentlemen,” continued 
Mr. Davis, “there is only one rea- 
son why we should lose an ac- 
count after we get it, and that is 
the insolvency of our customer. 
I: find that all the accounts repre- 
sented in this correspondence are 
good, substantial firms. Some of 
them canceled orders after the 
goods were shipped. Others got 
mad about something and refused 
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to buy any more from us. Others 
threw out the line for apparently 
the most trivial reasons. 

“While it is not our purpose 
to abuse any one for his short- 
comings, we are going to criticise 
severely but truthfully. And this 
criticism will help all of us. Some 
of you are going to be hit pretty 
hard, and I hope you'll take it 
like men. One of the greatest 
evils in business to-day is that men 
who are working together are not 
willing to tell each other of their 
faults. We can’t see ourselves 
through others’ eyes. If each one 
of us could only know how we 
stack up in the eyes of all the rest, 
we would be better men, more 
efficient workers, and we would 
get stronger team work. 

“I have discussed all this corre- 
spondence with Mr. Allis, Mr. 
Hawkins, and Mr. Caswell, and 
now I am going to read the con- 
tents of a few of these folders 
and analyze briefly the causes of 
dissatisfaction on the part of our 
customers or prospective  cus- 
tomers. We will endeavor to fix 
the responsibility for this loss of 
business, and I hope that every 
thing I may say will be taken in 
all kindness. It is my earnest de- 
sire that this meeting be helpful 
to all of us. 

“Here is 


‘ the correspondence 
folder of the Square’ Deal Mer- 
cantile Company, which operates 


ten stores in the Southwest. 
Marshall is the salesman who 
travels the territory in which 
Smithboro is located. The home 
office of the Square Deal Com- 
pany is located in Smithboro. 
Last March Mr. Marshall sold 
that company an opening order 
amounting, in round figures, to 
$3,000.00, for shipment in three 
lots to go Sept. 1, Sept. 15, 
and Oct. 1. We _ shipped the 
first order direct to Smithboro on 
Sept. 1, and our inspection 
sheets show that the goods were 
absolutely first-class and were 
packed in our attractive green 
cartons. But on Sept. 14 we re- 
ceived a telegram as follows: 


Mr. 


‘Cancel balance our order. We will 
not buy from any house that thinks so 
little of its merchandise that it uses 
floor sweepings for packing material.’ 


INK 


“Mr. Hawkins brought me this 
telegram, and we _ immediately 
placed in our packing department 
a bright young man to check up 
Mr. Macklin, the superintendent 
I found that it had been Mr. 
Macklin’s custom to sweep up the 
scraps from the floor into a pile 
and instead of packing it in bun. 
dles to be sold as waste, he 
dumped it in the crates to fill up 
the spaces around the packages, 
It was easy to see that this fine 
trash and other refuse would 
work under the lid of the carton 
and sift in between its contents 
Naturally, the goods opened up in 
a very bad way, and no one can 
blame Mr. Dean, of the Square 
Deal Company, for being dis- 
gusted with such methods. 

“Mr. Macklin is not surprised 
that we are holding him up as one 
of the examples of bad judgment, 
as we have already had a discus- 
sion of how a little oversight of 
this kind can cause us a loss of 
business. We are now packing 
our hose in first-class manner, 
using only the cleanest, freshest 
packing material, and all our 
packages should reach destination 
in first-class shape. We expect 
to have the Square Deal Com- 
pany back on our books after | 
have taken this matter up with 
them personally, but we lost two- 
thirds of their opening order, and 
by this time we should have been 
in strong with every one of their 
stores. 

“Here’s the correspondence of 
the Case department store of 
Evansville. Mr. Peyton has twice 
tried to sell them and both times 
has failed. We have a number 
of small customers in Evansville, 
but we all believe that the Case 
department store should sell our 
line straight through. 

“We find, Mr. Peyton, that you 
have endeavored to sell them, but 
you erred in explaining to the 
buyer our policy of doing bus 
ness. Mr. Hawkins found upon 
investigation that this store does 
not carry any cartons on its 
shelves: with the manufacturers 
label on the front end. The labels 
are all uniform in size and color, 
although the articles within the 
containers may bear the manufac- 
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turer's trade-mark. The hosiery 
huyer in the Case department store 
was interested in our line, and he 
was willing to buy from you pro- 
vided you would change our labels 
and give him his own label on the 
ton. 

ooThe buyer informed Mr. Haw- 
kins that Mr. Peyton declared that 
this company would not stand for 
any change in our package, in- 
stead of asking us for specific 
ruling on this particular order. 
The hosiery business of the Case 
store amounts to about $2,300 a 
vear, and we could have won this 
trade had Mr. Peyton been a little 
more careful in interpreting the 
rules of this company. We have 
informed the buyer that we have 
no objection to his own labels go- 
ing on our cartons and we will be 
glad to do the work for him if 
he will furnish us the necessary 
labels, 

‘The next time you go to 
Evansville. Mr. Peyton, you will 
have no trouble in landing a nice 
order. 

“This Evansville proposition re- 


minds me of a little story. The 
representative of an American 
screw manufacturer in China en- 
deavored to sell a Chinese whole- 
saler a lot of machine screws. The 
Chinaman says: ‘I will take a mil- 
lion boxes; but you must put a 


yellow label on them.’ The Amer- 
ican says: ‘Our screws are put up 
in boxes bearing a green label, and 
we cannot change them.’ He lost 
the order. A few days later a 
German screw salesman came 
along, and the Chinaman says: ‘I 
will take a million boxes; but you 
must put a yellow label on them,’ 
and the German replied that in 
order to do this he would have to 
change the package, but would 
gladly do so at no extra price. 
The German got the business. 
“Our unwillingness to break the 
tule has caused us a loss of con- 
siderable business in South Amer- 
1a, The Brazilian merchant wants 
our hosiery shipped in a package 
that suits him, the Argentine mer- 
chant wants another kind of pack- 
age, and the Chilian dealer wents 
still another package. The sales- 
man we sent through South 
America is not with us at 


this time. He couldn’t make good 
simply because he took too much 
for granted. We expect to do a 
large amount of business with 
South America some day, but we 
won't win this trade until we 
make up our minds to pack the 
goods as the customer wants them 
packed. 

“IT think, gentlemen, that we 
have a perfect right to adhere to 
our rule to stamp our name and 
trade-mark on every pair of socks 
we turn out, but I maintain that 
it is the dealer’s right to say how 
he wants the goods packed, if we 
cannot please him with our stand- 
ard package. 

“Now I want to refer to the 
correspondence of the Globe 
Company, of New Orleans.. We 
have had considerable trouble 
with them in the matter of making 
good under the guaranty on our 
men’s hose at six pairs for $1.50. 
During the last year the Globe 
concern has purchased 50 gross of 
this particular grade. Fifty gross 
means 7,200 pairs, and we have 
made good something like 500 
pairs that failed to wear as long 
as our guaranty specified. 

“We kept our part of the agree- 
ment on these defective hose with- 
out suspicion or argument until 
the claims passed the 300 mark. 
Then we began to investigate. 
Our Mr. Barber, whose headquar- 
ters are in New Orleans, called on 
the Globe and was informed that 
every pair of Surewear Hose for 
men at 25c per pair or over was 
guaranteed for six months, and 
that every pair that had been re- 
turned as defective had been worn 
less than six weeks. The claims 
had all been made in good faith, 
and it was up to us to give their. 
customers another pair of hose! 
free of. charge. : 

“Mr. Barber learned that the 
Globe’s patrons consisted largely 
of negroes who were employed by 
the citysand on plantations, and 
that it was these chaps who had 
been returning Surewear Hose 
with holes in them after six weeks’ 
wear. Barber doesn’t like this 
class of retail buyers, and he let 
go just a little bit of venom, with: 
the result that he and the buyer 
had some words, and the fall 
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Booklet Building on | 
the Right Basis | 


No building is stronger than its 
foundation—no book or catalogue is 
stronger than its foundation—the paper 
it is printed on. 


Radium Folding Enamel 


has been especially designed to fulfill 
a long felt want—a paper of superior 
finish, folding qualities and strength. A 
difficult combination and worthy of 
much effort to produce. 

Radium Folding Enamel does not 
crack or break when saddle stitched 
and will average 25 points test on 
Mullen Tester—basis 25 x 38— 8o Ib. 

This stock is pure white with a 
superfine finish—productive of bring- 
ing out the last detail in the finest 
screen half tones—and the price is 
reasonable. 

Durability, finish and economy—the 
foundation for a book of selling 
efficiency. 

We want to send you facts, samples 
and dummies of Radium Folding 
Enamel. Write today. 











Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
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New York Milwaukee St. Louis Cincinnati Detroit 
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order of the Globe Company— 
amounting to $1,650—was prompt- 

» canceled, 
"We then wired Mr. Waite, at 
Birmingham, to go to New Or- 
ans and lay around the Globe 
sore for a few days, to locate 
the cause of the trouble. We felt 
that Mr. Barber neglected to go 
into the matter and sift it to the 
bottom, and were sure that the 
customers, even though they were 
black men, were not to blame. It 
occurred to us that if we could 
pin the responsibility on the Globe 
store, we could get them to re- 
instate their order and do business 
on a fair basis. 

“Mr. Waite had an opportunity 
to take notes during a very busy 
Saturday afternoon. He found 
that the country customers were 
buying Surewear Hosiery one pair 
at a time, instead of six pairs. 
These husky, black laborers wore 
heavy shoes with standard screw 
soles that were rough on the in- 
side. The nature of their work 
kept them in mud and water most 
of the time, and it was their cus- 
tom to put on a pair of hose and 
wear them continuously until they 
could wear them no longer. 

“Mr. Waite revealed his identity 
and informed the manager of the 
Globe that the guaranty on Sure- 
wear Hosiery held good on six 
pairs and not one pair. He con- 
vinced him that they should not 
allow claims for defective hose 
unless the purchaser bought a box 
of six pairs and used them in ac- 
cordance with the terms of our 
guaranty. The manager of the 
Globe agreed that he hadn’t been 
giving us a square deal, and he 
promised to sell not less than six 
pairs under the terms of our guar- 
anty, 

_ “But Mr. Waite was not satis- 
fed with this. He left the store 
and went to a saloon in the neigh- 
borhood, where a number of the 
black customers had congregated. 
He found several of them in a 
jolly and loquacious mood. He 
asked them what kind of socks 
they wore, and one of them said: 

We wears dem Surewear socks, 
and they sure am good socks.’ 
Waite was surprised that they 
knew nothing about the guaranty, 


and his surprise was still greater 
when he learned that every negro 
received a rebate of 10c in cash 
for every pair of Surewear socks 
they returned after wearing them 
out. 

“The whole proposition was a 
pretty little scheme on the part of 
the manager to earn a little pri- 
vate graft. Mr. Waite secured 
sufficient evidence to present to 
the president of the Globe Com- 
pany, and before he left New 
Orleans he got that manager’s 
goat and had the fall order rein- 
stated. 

“The pile of correspondence be- 
fore me, gentlemen, is big enough 
to keep us in this room several 
days. I have one more example 
for you. Here’s the folder of 
Redman Company, our biggest 
customer in Nebraska. Out of 
the forty or fifty letters in this 
folder, fully half of them are 
kicks. Here is one letter that 
chides us unmercifully for routing 
a shipment contrary to instruc- 
tions. In this our traffic depart- 
ment is at fault. Redman has a 
good reason for requesting a spe- 
cial routing, and the reason is that 
the drayage is $100 less when 
shipped via his routing than it is 
when shipped over the delivering 
line selected by our traffic mana- 


ger. 

“There are three letters criti- 
cising us for substituting numbers 
different from those ordered, and 
in each case I find that we could 
have filled the order as it was 
written; but the packer must have 
been too tired to walk across the 
stock-room and give Mr. Redman 
what he wanted. If we had been 
temporarily out of these numbers 
there might have been an excuse 
for substitution, but in the case 
of a good customer like this I 
would have wired, ‘We are out of 
64, 72 and 80. Shall we substitute 
65, 73 and 90?’ 

“Here is another letter from 
Redman criticising our credit de- 
partment for billing him on the 
day the order was entered, instead 
of on the day the goods were 
shipped. Therefore, instead of 
giving Mr. Redman ten days to 
take his discount he really had 
only about four days. 
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“I realize, gentlemen, that all 
men are fallible. All of us make 
mistakes, but the man who makes 
the least number is the fellow 
who is so enthusiastic about his 
work that he cannot think about 
anything else. You cannot serve 
two masters at the same time. As 
an example of this I will mention 
that I was. dictating a letter to my 
stenographer this morning, and I 
gave her the sum of $760 as the 
amount of a check enclosed. She 
stopped, looked at me, and said, 
‘Did you say $640?’ I asked the 
young lady where she was last 
night, and she replied that she was 
entertaining her beau. Then 
asked her where she expected to 
be to-night, and she replied that 
her beau was going to take her 
to a dance. That convinced me 
that she was thinking more about 
her beau and that dance than she 
was about writing that letter for 
me, and I told her so. 

“You simply cannot do two or 
more things at the same time, 
gentlemen. If you are selling 
Surewear hose you should not 
think about anything else. If you 
are packing, billing, bookkeeping, 
or dictating, please try and con- 
centrate your mind on the work 
in hand. Then you will make 
less mistakes. 

“The best way to win trade is 
to make the customer feel that he 
has as much interest in the trans- 
action as you have. Make it a 
mutual proposition, Make him 
feel that it is to his advantage to 
buy our line. He already knows 
in his sub-conscious mind that it 
is to our advantage to sell him. 

“Then after we get the trade 
let’s hold it by giving good serv- 
ice. The way to give good serv- 
ice is to be courteous and prompt 
in handling every order from the 
time it is received in the mailing 
department until the invoice is 
sealed, stamped, and delivered to 
the post-office. 


* * * 


THurRsDAY—Spent the entire 
day going over the new samples. 
The line has been increased by 
the addition of fourteen numbers 
in silk—five for men and nine for 
women. 


INK 


The men freely discussed yes- 
terday’s meeting. They feel that 
the boss is their friend and aq. 
viser, They believe the chief 
wants to see them grow, and they 
are not mistaken. Mr, Davis js 
a fine fellow—a real man. 

Mr. Adams, my old boss at the 
Crescent Stove & Range Co, was 
in the office to-day. He's happy 


over the result of our first year's 
work in the hosiery business, 
* ok k 


Friay—We had a “jollification 
meeting” to-day over the results 
of our first year’s business, The 
cost of selling Surewear hosiery 
during the first year amounts to 
10.9 per cent of our gross busi- 
ness. Next year we are going to 
try to get the selling expense 
down to eight per cent, 

We will pay the six per cent 
dividend on our preferred stock, 
and after paying four per cent 
on the common stock we will 
have $92,000.00 with which to 
start a surplus as_ protection 
against a possible rainy day. 

All our salesmen will hold their 
jobs, and we will put on five 
more men as quickly as we can 
get them. The goose hangs high, 
and I am tickled to death I had 
sense enough to leave the Cres- 
cent Stove & Range Co. a year 
ago and come with this concern. 

x * x 


SaturpAY—The boys have their 
trunks packed and are leaving on 
their third trip. It is a day of 
hand-shaking and checking out. 

To-night: I am at home with 
this diary, writing these final re- 
marks in it: 

“T am very. thankful to you, 
little book, for the encourage- 
ment you have given me during 
the past year. Now we will say 
‘good night and good-bye,’ and | 
will give you a comfortable rest: 
ing place among my confidential 
documents.” 

(THE Enp) 


Leslie H. Peard Again in 


Charge of Advertising Course 

The advertising course of the Y. M. 
C. A., Baltimore, Md., began for the 
third consecutive season under the pet 
sonal direction of Leslie H. Peard, ad: 
vertising manager of Hutzler Brothers 
Company. 
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“Ma-Ki’ Enjoined in 


Favor 0! “Mac- Ki” 


A suit involving the use of the 
trademarks “Mac-Ki” and “M. & 
K.” which have been used for 
some time on the shoes manu- 
jactured by the Macdonald & 
Kiley Co. of Cincinnati, was 
heard and decided last week by 
the United States District Court 
in Cincinnati. The suit was 
brought by the Macdonald & 
Kiley Co. against the Manss-Kiley 
Co, the latter company also being 
a Cincinnati shoe manufacturer. 

The defendant company, it is 
alleged, has been using “Ma-Ki” 
and other marks similar to those 
of the plaintiff, the complaint be- 
ing that on account of these imi- 
tative trade-marks confusion has 
resulted among the trade, to the 
disadvantage of the Macdonald & 
Kiley Co., which had used the 
marks named above before the 
organization of the other com- 
pany, William M, Kiley, who was 
connected with the plaintiff up to 
1910, left the company at that 
time and has since been with the 
Manss-Kiley Company. 

The court in its decision found 
that the plaintiff's trade-marks had 
been colorably imitated by the de- 
fendant’s use of marks such as 
“Ma-Ki,” and that, for that rea- 
son, the defendant had been guilty 
of unfair competition. The final 
decree subsequently entered en- 
joined the Manss-Kiley Company 
from further use of the trade- 
marks “Ma-Ki” or “Maki” or any 
other similar mark which could 
be confused with the plaintiff’s 
marks, in connection with the 
manufacture, sale and advertising 
of men’s shoes. 

This injunction, however, the 
court specifically stated, is not to 
lessen or abridge the rights of 
the defendants to make, sell and 
advertise men’s shoes under. the 
names of the individual defend- 
ants, Alfred Manss and William 
M. Kiley, or under the corporate 
name of the defendant company, 
so long as no trade-mark is used 
which could be confused with 
those of the plaintiff, 


Christmas Ship of the Chicago 
“Herald” 


Advertising men are interesting them- 
selves in the Christmas Ship which will 
bear the cheer of Yule-tide to the 
warring nations of Europe in December. 
The idea of sending a vessel abroad, 
laden with gifts for children, is being 
promoted by the Chicago Herald, The 
‘Red Roosters,” an organization of 
Chicago advertising men, are collecting 
funds among members, and suggest that 
other bodies follow their example. 


Whitehead Studios Established 


Walter Whitehead has established a 
commercial art studio in New York. 
Mr. Whitehead was a student under the 
late Howard Pyle. Then for a number 
of years he was with the Hampton Ad- 
vertising Agency, Calkins & Holden 
and later with Churchill-Hall. In 1913 
he became connected with Sackett & 
Wilhelms, lithographers, where he re- 
mained until he started his own studio. 


Kansas City Ad Club Elects 
Officers 


The Kansas City Advertising Club 
elected October 20 the following of- 
ficers: W. HH. Besack, advertising 
counsel, president; Godfrey Platchek, 
Kansas City advertising manager of 
Coca-Cola, first vice-president; W. H. 
Hoffstot, president United Factories, 
second vice-president; G. H. Buecking, 
Jr., assistant treasurer Citizens Savings 
Trust Company, secretary-treasurer. 


Winter Course in Salesmanship 
in Cleveland 


An evening class in Salesmanship, 
covering 25 weeks, is being conducted 
in Cleveland by H. A. Worman, under 
the auspices of the Young Men’s Busi- 
ness Club. Mr. Worman is president 
of the Denham Costfinding Company, 
and was formerly advertising manager 
of the Baker Motor Vehicle Company. 


Would Reduce Deaths and In- 
juries From Burns 


Fireproof garments for children of 
two to five years of age are suggested 
by the coroner’s physician in Brooklyn 
as a, means to lower the mortality 
among children who play with matches 
and are accidentally burned. ere is a 
possibility for advertising, if the need 
is as urgent as Dr. Pabst states. 


Advertising a Song Likely to 
Become Popular 


Chappell & Co., Ltd., of New York, 
are advertising extensively in trade 
papers and’ elsewhere the fact that they 
have secured the American publishing 
rights of the song that the British 
soldiers are marching:to, “It’s a Long, 
Long Way to Tipperary.” 























Testimonial Letters in Advertising 
—Their Use and Abuse 


By Charles L. Collette 


Of the Kewanee Boiler Company, Kewanee. III. 


HE opinion of -the man who 

has tried a product has al- 
ways been and will always be a 
very im,ortant factor in any sales 
or aavertising efforts. But there 
is probably no advertising possi- 
bility that is more often misused 
and abused than the use of testi- 
monial letters. 

For various reasons many testi- 
monial letters are of no value. 

I well remember the first time 
I ever made an application for a 
job. I was still in the age when 
the three-dollar weekly wage ad- 
vertised seemed to me like a lot 
of money. My first step was to 
visit a business man, with whom 
I was acquainted, and ask him for 
a letter of recommendation. He 
gave it to me and with it this 
advice: “Everybody can secure a 
letter of recommendation from 
someone. Make your face and 
what you say their own recom- 
mendation—then you won't need 
to compete with a lot of other 
youngsters whose only excuse for 
asking for a job is the fact that 
someone will write a letter recom- 
mending them.” 

I took the gentleman’s letter, 
also his advice. The advice I used 
and the letter I did not, and ] 
got the job. 

This particular job must have 
been a very attractive one, because 
it had about fifteen applicants and 
some of them looked as though 
three dollars weekly would over- 
pay them greatly. But nearly 
every one carried a letter of rec- 
ommendation—some of them 
showing marks of having done 
much service. 

I remember vividly my first im- 
pression was that if a crowd of 
boys such as this could produce 
letters of recommerdation, then 
such a letter must be a very poor 
article and have very little influ- 
ence on any business man. 

The market is crowded with de- 
vices of various kinds worth 


practically nothing. But I don't 
believe there has ever been any- 
thing manufactured that someone 
would not recommend as the 


greatest device of its kind and 
write a testimonial regarding it. 


WHAT DETERMINES THE VALUE OF 
A TESTIMONIAL? 

The value of a testimonial letter 
is determined by two things, First, 
who says it. And, second, what 
is said. 

If the man or concern writing 
the testimonial letter knows what 
he is talking about, and if the 
people to whom the testimonial 
letter is to be presented know he 
knows, the testimonial will be of 
value. 

Therefore I repeat that the most 
important factor in determining 
the value of a testimonial letter 
is, who wrote it? In order that 
it may carry weight, and influence 
other possible users, it should be 
written by a man or concern well 
known as an authority on the sub- 
ject, or by a man or concern 
known as a leader in its respective 
line. If a man well known or a 
large and reputable concern says 
good things about a manufactured 
article the readers of that testi- 
monial are impressed by the cali- 
bre of the concern as well as by 
what. is said. i 

The fact that a man writing a 
letter recommending a product 1s 
well known prevents the thought 
that it is a quack testimonial. And 
the worst. objection to any testr 
monial is the danger that some- 
one may think it is not written 
around actual experience. 


A GOOD TESTIMONIAL SHOULD BE 
SPECIFIC 

A good testimonial should be 
specific, not general. — 

Applying this belief to my own 

work—the advertising of steel 

heating boilers, garbage burners, 

etc.—I would say that a testimo- 
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Advertising and the 
Cost of Living 


Every manufacturer who advertises, and every adver- 
tising man, has occasion to meet careless assertions 
that “Advertising is responsible for the high cost of 
living’ and that ‘‘Advertised goods cost more.’’ 

We have made a careful study of the subject, with 
the purpose of placing in the hands of as many persons 
as possible the facts and arguments which disprove 
these assertions. This material was published in a 
series of four articles in OstrER Dicra. These articles 
were : 

Advertising and the High Cost of Living 
Who Pays For Advertising ? 

Again the Cost of Living 

Advertising and Luxuries 


The frequent demand for back numbers indicates 
that this material has been found useful. 

A few sects of these issues remain on hand. We 
shall be glad to send a set to any. inquirer who can 
make effective use of the material in helping to remove 
amistaken idea which is harmful to the progress of 
correct advertising. 

Application should be made to 


Advertising Department 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
i Madison Avenue, New York City 
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27% Gain 


in Advertising for December. This is the 
newest figure of progress shown by 


The Ladies’ World 


this too after 


12% Gein In November 


16% “ “ October 
11% “ “ September 


These figures point to the significant fact 
that the “Magazine of a Million Homes” 
has a steadily increasing value to the wise 
advertiser. 


Guaranteed Average Monthly Paid 
Circulation One Million Copies 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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nial which merely states “Your 
boiler is giving perfect  satis- 
faction” is of little value because 
it ig too general in its statement 
and does not contain any facts or 
any one fact which will help to 
convince the reader. 

Now contrast a statement such 
as this with the following, which 
is an extract from a letter re- 
ceived by us from_a concern said 
to be the largest of its kind in the 
world : 

“When fired right they are ab- 
solutely smokeless, and instead of 
using the very best coal, which we 
formerly consumed in our boilers, 
we are now using an ordinary 
mine-run of coal at a much lower 
cost.” 

This letter was signed by the 
general superintendent of a Chi- 
cago concern where a smoke ordi- 
nance makes necessary the use 
of expensive smokeless coal—un- 
less the boiler is of a type which 
will burn soft coal smokelessly. 

Imagine the effect such a let- 
ter would have on you if you were 
a building owner, written and 
signed by the general superin- 
tendent of a concern recognized 
asa leader, and carrying to you 
a message of a big saving in the 
cost of fuel. It would make you 
“sit up and take notice,” surely. 

The concern writing it pre- 
cludes the possibility of its being 
written without proper knowledge 
on its part and what it says is spe- 
cific. It actually tells you facts. 
For instance, if you own a build- 
ing in the city of Chicago, or in 
any other city where a smoke or- 
dinance is enforced, this letter in- 
forms you that you don’t need to 
pay high prices tor smokeless coal 
but can burn a cheap grade of 
fuel with a big saving in your coal 
costs—merely by installing a Ke- 
wanee Smokeless Boiler, 

This letter could have been bet- 
te. The effect would have been 
even greater if it were more spe- 
cite. For instance “We formerly 
burned 100 tons of Pocahontas 
coal per season at a cost of $4.75 
per ton. We installed your boiler 
and now heat our building with 
the same amount of Illinois mine 
run-coal which costs us only $3.15 
per ton,” 


Practically every reader of that 
letter would have figured the sav- 
ing—$3.15 against $4.75, or a sav- 
ing of $1.60 per ton, would have 
multiplied that figure by the num- 
ber of tons he expected to burn 
and given the Kewanee Boiler 
credit for the difference. 

Good testimonials are free from 
bunk. They must be founded on 
fact, and when the facts are given 
they strengthen the letter very 
materially. 


HOW TO GET TESTIMONIAL LETTERS 


While an unsolicited testimonial 
letter is very gratifying, it is sel- 
dom of much value because it is 
too general in its statements. 

We know that the right kind 
of testimonials are of value to us 
in our sales and advertising plans, 
and so we do not trust to the de- 
sire on the part of some owner to 
give us such a letter unsolicited. 

Whenever any of our products 
are installed in a building of im- 
portance, or one which, for any 
cause, is brought before the at- 
tention of the public, a careful 
watch is kept of its operation. 

The building is regularly vis- 
ited by one of our men to see that 
everything is running smoothly, 
and the engineer, janitor and any 
one else interested is interviewed. 
This in itself causes favorable 
feeling as it adds service to the 
sale of the product. Also, in this 
way it is possible to learn the 
amount of fuel used, its cost, ease 
of firing and any other. features 
which make a boiler desirable. 

After the boiler has been in 
operation for a period of time 
it is possible to present the owner 
with specific facts regarding what 
the boiler has done for him, what 
saving it has made, etc. 

This is the time to get him to 
state his experience in a letter. 
We have seldom failed to get such 
a letter from any one to whom we 
made such a request when it was 
handled in this manner. And a 
letter written at such a time, when 
the figures regarding the saving 
are fresh in the mind of the own- 
er, is almost sure to contain the 
essential facts which make the let- 
ter of the greater importance men- 
tioned previously. 
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Testimonials can be both used 
and abused, and the latter is prob- 
ably as detrimental as the former 
is beneficial. Good judgment and 
diplomacy must be used in em- 
ploying testimonials and right here 


us knows it. Aiter a man has 
reached the point where he is cop. 
sidering a product it is good bys. 
ness to present for his considers. 
tion the opinion and experiences 
of other men, but if this is done 


a few examples of what we con- 
may be in- 


sider their abuse 


teresting. 


We do not believe in sending 


testimonials out of 
their field of natural 
influence. 

For instance, the 
New Yiork City 
building owner is 
not interested par- 
ticularly in what the 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
builder is doing. He 
is doing business un- 
der different con- 
ditions. His build- 
ing is usually a dif- 
ferent type, he uses 
different coal, etc. 
Then, too, his pride 
in New York City as 
the leading city of 
America prevents 
him from being 
greatly influenced by 
what is done in the 
West. 

On the other hand 
the building owners 
all over the country 
are interested to 
some extent in what 
New York is doing. 
It is true that con- 
ditions are different, 
but because New 
York is big and suc- 
cessful and is recog- 
nized as getting the 
best of things, the 
moves made by the 
New York owner are 
watched with interest 
and they have con- 
siderable 
continent. 


Testimonial letters should not 


influence all 


at first it appears as though you 
felt the prospect had no discern- 
ing ability of his own and had to 
rely on the opinions of others. 


Turn Your Garbage into Fuel 





advertise that their gas water heater will supply hot 
water at an average cost of 10 cents per day per apart- 
ment. And the K®wWANEB, according to these tests, 
provides water at about one-fourth that figure and in 
addition destroys all the garbage in a sanitary 
manner. In many cases the cost has been much less, 


Experience of a Restaurant Owner 
and Hotel 


Messrs. Congleton & McKinnon, owners of a res- 
taurant and lunch room. at 143-145 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, installed a No. 35 ‘Kewanee Water Heating 
Garbage Burner. Six months after it was installed 
they wrote us as follows: 

“Replying to your inquiry as to the No. 35 Water 
Heating Garbage Burner which we had installed by 
the Boyd Plumbing Company last December, we are 
pleased to say that it is giving us splendid satisfaction 
as both Water Hea- 
ter and as Garbage 
Burner, and ata fuel 
cost of fifty percent 
less per month than 
with our previous 
outfit. 

“We are getting 
all the hot water we 
need for our Coffee 
Urns, Steam Tables, 
and Dish Washing, 
for the first time in 
several years. 


R. B. McCoy, Clinton, Iowa. Mi 


i Mr. 
Residence, Mr ‘ewanee Water 


McCoy says that the number 30 e } 
Heating Garbage Burner is satisfactorily burning all 
the garbage and rubbish and is providing hot water at 
about one-half the cost of the water heater he used 
formerly. 


KEWANEE Boiler Comy, 





Page Twelve 


PAGE FROM KEWANEE CATALOGUE WHEREIN A LETTER OF 
ENDORSEMENT FIGURES STRONGLY 


This naturally reflects on the abil- 
ity of the man you are trying to 
sell and does not help sales. 


over the 


In many of the sales promotion 
letters we write we enclose a fac- 
simile copy of a testimonial let- 


be used as an opening wedge or 
as first talk in an endeavor to 
promote a sale. This applies par- 
ticularly to their use by salesmen. 

We are all susceptible to being 
influenced by what other people 
are doing, but we don’t want to be 
told that the man trying to sell 


ter. But it is always incidental 
Among the closing paragraphs of 
the letter is inserted something like 
this: “You will undoubtedly be in- 
terested in the experience of the 
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A Classic Among 
Advertising Books 


As advertising books go this 
book is old, 

It was published several 
years ago but it has re- 
tained its freshness with 
remarkable vigor. 

Its author is John E, Ken- 


nedy, 

Its subject matter may be 
judged from such Chapter 
Headings as ‘‘Wasteiess 
Advertising’—“‘How Short 
Should An Ad Be?’—‘‘To 
Plan and. Write Strong 
Ads,”’ ete. 

Good, strong, meaty stuff, 
all of it! 


We have 200 copies of this 
book left and it struck us 
they’d be doing a lot more 
good in certain men’s hands 
rather than on our shelves. 
The first two hundred men 
= write can have copies 
—free, 


But (here’s the nigger in 
the woodpile), we ask that 
each ‘man be connected in 
some way with the advertis- 
ing of a technical product. 


And use your firm’s letter- 
head. * 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HILL BUILDING” - 


- NEW YORK CITY 


Pubiishers of The Engineering and Mining Journal, Engineer- 


ing News, 
members of the A. B 


American Machinist, 


Power and Coal Age. 


oi os 
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Company of your city with 
our boiler, which experience they 
relate in a letter a facsimile copy 
of which is enclosed.” 

We consider this good use of 
a testimonial letter. We don't 
hurt our prospect’s pride by mak- 
ing this the basis of the letter and 
giving him the impression that we 
believe that he has no ability of 
his own; but rather we call his at- 
tention to the opinion of other 
men after we have told him some- 
thing calculated to make him form 
his own impression. The testi- 
monial, then, corroborates the im- 
pression he has formed. 

This point is also very well il- 
lustrated in an attempt by the 
writer to interest an architect in 
our smokeless boiler. 

Early in the conversation men- 
tion was made of several build- 
ings where Kewanee Smokeless 
Boilers were cutting coal costs, 
and the architect’s reply was that 
he wanted to know what the boil- 
ers would do for his building, and 
did not care what they had done 
for other people. Later on, after 
he had been shown the probable 
saving, several testimonial letters 
were shown to him as proof of the 
statements made. He not only was 
interested to a point where he read 
them but he asked several ques- 
tions about these installations, 
proving that in this case at least 
the testimonials were worthless as 
an initial attack but were very ef- 
ficient as a secondary charge. 

It is seldom, if ever, good busi- 
ness to distribute testimonials 
alone. They are not good argu- 
ments in themselves, but are best 
used to back up and prove other 
arguments, 

Many concerns in different lines 
still persist in putting three or 
four and sometimes more testimo- 
nials in an envelope and sending 
them to prospective buyers with- 
out comment, This is poor use of 
good material. 

In tHe first place matter so dis- 
tributed does not command a great 
deal of attention, and even if the 
recipient does look over the let- 
ters the manner of sending them 
belittles them greatly. They also 
have the objection of looking like 
an attempt to force the other fel- 


INK 


low’s opinion down the throat of 
the prospect. 

The foregoing deals particular. 
ly with the distribution of testi. 
monials by having them duplicated 
in some manner. Most of what 
has_ been said applies, however 
to the use of testimonials in book. 
lets and in copy for various pub- 
lications. 


USING TESTIMONIALS IN BOOKLETS 
AND COPY 


The testimonial should be writ. 
ten by some one whose word car- 
ries weight and it should contain 
if possible, actual facts—not mere. 
ly good words. 

In putting testimonials in book- 
lets or copy it is well to use pho- 
tographs to give the reader a 
more vivid and lasting impression 
If a certain concern says that a 
certain boiler is saving it twenty 
per cent of its coal bill in some 
building, that building should be 
pictured. 

This makes it easy for the read- 
er actually to visualize the opera- 
tion, and to draw a mental pic- 
ture of a splendid building, heated 
with a certain boiler. And to this 
is added the convincing facts 
stated in the letter. 

Furthermore if it is an attrac- 
tive building the reader cannot 
help but think that a boiler good 
enough for that building is good 
enough for his. 

The pages from a recent booklet 
show the manner in which the 
Kewanee Boiler Company puts 
this belief into practice. 

The first page shows a preten- 
tious home, and the quotation 
from the letter written by the 
owner makes a specific statement 
regarding the saving in coal. The 
second illustration of the Regnor 
Apartments, New York, is recog- 
nized as a very pretentious New 
York apartment building. While 
the text of the letter is fairly con- 
vincing it is not nearly as strong 
as it- would have been had speciiic 
figures been mentioned. 

Some time ago we secured from 
the manager of an important hotel 
in a big city in the Middle West 
a very good letter regarding the 
saving in fuel which he had ef 
fected with a Kewanee Water 
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Heating Garbage Burner. With 
his permission we used his letter— 
facsimile copics—also in a cir- 
cular, 

We recent!) had some corre- 
spondence with him in which he 
sated that during the past year 
he had written a great many let- 
ters to various hotel men who had 
seen his letter and written him 
about the burner. 

That fact proves two things. 

It proves the efficiency of a 
good testimonial letter properly 
used and also sounds a warning. 

Suppose that this gentleman had 
written this letter without know- 
ing the particulars of what this 
garbage burner was doing for him. 
Then suppose we had used it with- 
out his permission, He would 
probably have been very indig- 
nant and it is fair to assume that 
he would either have failed to an- 
swer the inquiries made of him, 
or would have answered them in a 
way that would have been of no 
benefit to us. 

But he knew, before he wrote 


that letter, just what the burner 


was doing for him. He knew it 
saved him a large amount of 
money, and he gave us permission 
to tell people so. Therefore he 
was able in replying to inquiries 
made of him to state specific facts 
and was willing to do so. 

We sometimes fail to secure 
permission to use letters which are 
written recommending our prod- 
ucts. But it is far better to ask, 
and be refused, than to compli- 
cate matters with a purchaser by 
doing something of which he does 
not approve. 

To sum up: From our experi- 
ence we know that testimonial let- 
ters are of value in promoting 
sales. But, get good testimonials. 
Have them written by people or 
concerns well known if possible 
and have them state facts. Don’t 
use them without permission. 

Employ diplomacy in using 
them. Don’t send them out of their 
field of natural influence and don't 
try to make them do too much. 
Remember they are a secondary 
attack, reinforcement, and not the 


first guns of a selling effort. 








The 


GeorgeL. Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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to Check Film 
Circulation 


Plans 


HAT the lack of a systematic 

and sure method for ascer- 
taining that proprietors of moving 
picture shows give advertising 
films the full showings contracted 
for is one of the big problems in 
the industry, was the sense of a 
recent meeting of the advertising 
film men in New York. This was 
brought out in connection with 
the discussion of tentative plans 
for a national organization of 
film men. 

“Advertisers and advertising 
agencies have been convinced of 
the ‘punch’ of motion pictures,” 
one of those present said, “but 
they persistently decline to buy 
such pictures as suit their’ needs 
until they can be shown just how 
these pictures can be kept work- 
ing on a screen before the eyes of 
the countless thousands of motion 
picture fans, and not allowed to 
repose peacefully in their cans, to 
be taken out every now and then 
and exhibited as a mark of pro- 
gression on the part of the adver- 
tiser.” 

One of the plans suggested was 
to contract with exhibitors to 
show advertising pictures for a 
specified, consideration. Another 
was to organize a film exchange 
through which pictures were to be 
supplied to the exhibitors. The 
Topical News Company, Inc., re- 
ported its plan, which is to pro- 
vide exhibitors with topical news 
events on reels totaling 1,000 feet, 
in consideration of the company’s 
being allowed to include, on space 
not to exceed 200 feet, “a picture 
of advertising intent.” Alfred 
Sommerville, of that company, 
said that a big chain of Southern 
theatres had already been won 
over to this proposition. The Na- 
tional Advertising Motion Picture 
Weekly, Inc., stated that it has ar- 
ranged to inaugurate an advertis- 
ing service in sixteen New Eng- 
land houses. The reel will be run 
as straight advertising, and will 
take about five minutes to show. 
Each reel will expioit five or six 
advertisers, a minute’s time being 
devoted to each subject. A close- 
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up demonstration of the working 
of some _ specialty, trade-mark 
characters in action, etc., are some 
of the things which will be shown 

A committee on plans was ap. 
pointed, composed of the follow- 
ing: Alfred Sommerville, Topical 
News Company, New York; J. L. 
Davis, Knickerbocker Film Com. 
pany, New York; Jolin A. Gill, of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, 
N. J., H. K. Elkins, of Pathe 
Fréres, Jersey City; W. R. Ro- 
thacker, of the Industrial Motion 
Picture Company, Chicago; Ne- 
son M. McKernan, of the Colonial 
Film Company, Washington, D. 
C., Arthur N. Smallwood, of the 
Smallwood Film Corporation, 
New York. 


Why Edgarton Dropped Old 
ss . 
Firm Name 

The C. A. Edgarton Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturing Shirley Presi 
dent Suspenders, announces that it has 
changed its name to the President 
Suspender Company. This decision to 
make the name identical with the name 
of the brand will be of general interest 

In answer to some questions from 
Printers’ Ink, the company wrote as 
follows: 

“We have contemplated a change of 
name for a long time but did not 
hurry it. 

“The primary reason for the change 
is due to our belief that few consumers 
and few retailers, where distribution is 
accomplished through the jobber, readily 
remember the name of the manufac 
turer and if the average retailer or 
consumer is asked who the makers of 
Shirley President Suspenders are, the 
retailer would say—‘The President 
Suspender Company.” If you should 
list 25 widely advertised trade-marks 
and submit the list to men or women 
not concerned in the advertising busi- 
ness, very likely not one could name 
the manufacturers of 5 out of 25. 

“This answers your question as: t 
whether it would be better for a man 
ufacturer to make his trade-name part 
of the firm name. If we felt at the 
outset as we do now, we certainly 
would have started with President 
Suspender Company.” 


Kruspak in Charge of Boston 
Subway Advertising 

T. Kruspak, formerly with the Vick- 

ery & Hill Publishing Company's New 

York office, and later with the Wast- 

ington, D. C., Herald, has assumed the 


position of manager of the Boston Sub- 
way Advertising Company, which con 
trols advertising space in the Wast- 
ington. street subway tunnel. 
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Another increase of 
Collier’s circulation brings the 
Printing Order for the October 
3lst issue up to 


815,300 


Collier’s steady growth is no 
surprise to those who read it regularly. 


Collier’s forms are closing every week— 
and every time they close, they close on oppor- 
tunity. The November 21st issue closes 
October 31st. 
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—these “back of the book’ authorities pre. 
serve the marvellous renewing power" of the 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


—Fannie Merritt Farmer, the fore- 
most cooking authority in America 


—Helen Marvin, by whose influence 
—almost alone—the knit sweater 
was made popular 


— Anna Steese Richardson, in whose 
Better Babies Bureau 300,000 babies 
were registered last year 


There is no better test of a magazine's 
influence than this 

—how large a proportion of its 
subscribers does it renew? 


*and please ask 
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Old Stores 
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Significant Inquiry Into What One 
Class of Merchants Carried De- 
velops Interesting Figures— 
Seventy- “five Retailers Report on 


Lines 


Are Carrying—An 


Insight Into an _Unoccupied Field 


By R. R. . Callies 


Sales and Ad 
Leather Cor 


N securing 


Mgr., Hess & Hopkins 
pany, Rockford, Ill. 


distribution to-day 


many a manufacturer would be 


much ahead 


to study the inter- 


locking of lines, so that he may 
fnd his distribution without de- 
pending entirely on one class of 


trade. 


The hardware man has _ en- 
croached on the jeweler and on 
pretty nearly everybody else ex- 


cept the clothing man. 
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handling side lines. I have talked 
the subject forward and back. Re- 
cently I asked one hundred and 
twenty-five retailers to answer 
seven questions, and question No. 
3 was “What side lines do you 
handle?” 

Seventy-five have already re- 
plied. What they handle is listed 
below. I consider it represents a 
fair estimate of the harness mer- 
chants of this country. There is 
a big field there for certain manu- 
facturers, 

Answers to Question 3: Trunks, 
29; paints, 11; bags, 31; shoes, 
8; ‘seeds, 11° whips, 59; hardware, 
19; furniture, 5; implements, 16; 
vehicles, 18; pumps, 13; clothing, 
3; bicycles, 10; oil, 1; cutlery, 2; 
auto glasses, 12; suitcases, 34; 
rubber boots, 4; building material, 
9; gas-engines, 17; leather purses, 

8; horse remedies, 43; auto sup- 
plies, 12; sporting goods, 13; 
gloves and mittens, 7; storm 
clothing, 1; raincoats, 1; ladies’ 
shopping-bags, 1; hammocks, 1. 


Girl Students Serve Behind 


Counter 


The girl students of the William Penn 
High School clazs in salesmanship, in 
Philadelphia, which course has been re- 
cently added to the curriculum of this 
institution, have experienced the novelty 
of being on “the other side of the 
counter. After preliminary  instruc- 
tion at the " school, twenty girls went 
to the department stores a Strawbridge 
& Clothier and John Wanamaker. 

At Strawbridge & Clothier’s the stu- 
dents were put under the supervision of 
Miss Harriett Fox, teacher of the store 
training school. They were in the class- 
room from 11 o'clock until noon. 

“Put yourself in the place of the per 
son you are waiting on,”’ said Miss Fox 
“Remember how you felt when some 
saleswomen kept you waiting, and it 
will help you to treat the customer with 
consideration and sympathy Become 
thoroughly acquainted with your stock 
Such knowledge will give you confi 
lence that is invaluable 

“De not try to sell something your 

tomer does not want. Find out what 

‘ looking for, and try to meet her 
lemande as nearly as posible Tt pays 
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Company of your city with 
our boiler, which experience thev 
relate in a letter a fac 
of which is enclosed.” 

We consider this 


imile « 


good use ot 
a testimonial letter We don't 
hurt our prospect's pride by mak 
ing this the basis of the letter and 
giving him the impression that w 

believe that he has no ability « 

his own; but rather we call his at 
tention to the opinion of other 
men after we have told him som: 

thing calculated to make him for 

his own impression. The testi 

monial, then, corroborates the im 
pression he has fermed 

This point is also very well il 
lustrated in an attempt by the 
writer to interest an architect in 
our smokeless boiler. 

Early in the conversation men 
tion was made of several build 
ings where Kewanee Smokeless 
Boilers were cutting coal costs, 
and the architect’s reply was that 
he wanted to know what the boil- 
ers would do for his building, and 
did not care what they had done 
for other people. Later on, after 
he had been shown the probable 
saving. several testimonial letters 
were shown to him as proof of the 
statements made. He not only was 
interested to a point where he read 
them but he asked several ques- 
tions about these installations, 
proving that in this case at least 
the testimonials were worthless as 
an initial attack but were very ef- 
ficient as a secondary charge. 

It is seldom, if ever, good. busi- 
ness to distribute testimonials 
alone. They are not good argu- 
ments in themselves, but are best 
used to back up and prove other 
arguments, 

Many concerns in different lines 
still persist in putting three or 
four and sometimes more testimo- 
nials in an envelope and sending 
them to prospective buyers with- 
out comment, This is poor use of 
good miaterial. 

In the first place matter so dis- 
tributed does not command a great 
deal cf attention, and even if the 
recipient does look over the let- 
ters the manner of sending them 
belittles them greatly. They also 
have the objection of looking like 
an attempt to force the other fel- 
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low’s opinion down the throat oi 
the prospect 


The foregoing aon particular 
ly with the distribution of testi 
monials by having them duplicated 

manner. Most of what 


in ome 
has been said applies, however 
testimonials in book 
various pul 


to the use of 


lets and in copy for 


} IMONIAI IN BOOKLET 

AND COPY 
[he testimonial shou'd be writ 
ten by some one whose word car 


and it should contain 
not mere 


ries weight 
if possible, actual facts 
ly good words 

In putting testimonials in book 
lets or copy it is well to use pho 
tographs to give the reader a 
more vivid and lasting impression 
If a certain concern says that a 
certain boiler is saving it twenty 
per cent of its coal bill in some 
building, that building should be 
pictured. 

This makes it easy for the read- 
er actually to visualize the opera- 
tion, and to draw a mental pic 
ture of a splendid building, heated 
with a certain boiler. And to this 
is added the convincing facts 
stated in the letter. 

Furthermore if it is- an attrac- 
tive building the reader cannot 
help but think that a boiler good 
enough for that building is good 
enough for his. 

The pages from a recent booklet 
show the manner in which the 
Kewanee Boiler Company puts 
this belief into practice. 

The first page shows a preten- 
tious home, and the quotation 
from the letter written by the 
owner makes a specific statement 
regarding the saving in coal. The 
second illustration of the Regnor 
Apartments, New York, is recog- 
nized as a very pretentious New 
York apartment building. While 
the text of the letter is fairly con- 
vincing it is not nearly as strong 
as it would have been had specific 
figures been mentioned. 

Some time ago we secured from 
the manager of an important hotel 
in a big city in the Middle West 
a very good letter regarding the 
saving in fuel which he had ef- 
fected with a Kewanee Water 


























Heating Garbage Burner. With 
his permission we used his letter— 
jacsimile COpies-—dalisO iff a CIP 
cular, 

We recently had some corre- 
spondence with him in which he 
stated that during the past year 
he had written a great many let- 
ters to various hotel men who had 
seen his letter and written him 
about the burner. 

That fact proves two things. 

It proves the efficiency of a 
good testimonial letter properly 
used and also sounds a warning 

Suppose that this gentleman had 
written this letter without know- 
ing the particulars of what this 
garbage burner was doing for him. 
Then suppose we had used it with- 
out his permission, He would 
probably have been very indtg- 
nant and it is fair to assume that 
he would either have failed to an- 
swer the inquiries made of him. 
or would have answered them in a 
way that would have been of no 
benefit to us. 

But he knew, before he wrote 
that letter, just what the burner 
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was doing for him. He knew it 
saved him a large amount of 
money, aliu ii€ Rave US permission 
to tell people so. Therefore he 
was able in replying to inquiries 
made of him to state specific facts 
and was willing to do so. 

We sometimes fail to secure 
permission to use letters which are 
written recommending our prod- 
ucts. But it is far better to ask, 
and be refused, than to compli- 
cate matters with a purchaser by 
doing something of which he does 
not approve. 

To sum up: From our experi- 
ence we know that testimonial let- 
ters are of value in promoting 
sales. But, get good testimonials. 
Have them written by people or 
concerns well known if possible 
and have them state facts. Don’t 
use them without permission. 

Employ diplomacy in _ using 
them. Don't send them out of their 
field of natural influence and don't 
try to make them do too much. 
Remember they are a secondary 
attack, reinforcement, and not the 
first guns of a selling effort. 


Seemenaiiananiaiicathonenae csaeaiolant taomeaunbanabenie ne sasse™iakonaae arise macacea ames 
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Plans to Check Film 


Circulation 

HAT the lack of a systematic 

and sure method for ascer- 
taining that proprietors of moving 
picture shows give advertising 
films the full showings contracted 
for is one of the big problems in 
the industry, was the sense of a 
recent meeting of the advertising 
film men in New York. This was 
brought out in connection with 
the discussion of tentative plans 
for a national organization of 
film men. 

“Advertisers and advertising 
agencies have been convinced of 
the ‘punch’ of motion pictures,’ 
one of those present said, “but 
they persistently decline to buy 
such pictures as suit their needs 
until they can be shown just how 
these pictures can be kept work- 
ing on a screen before the eyes of 
the countless thousands of motion 
picture fans, and not allowed to 
repose peacefully in their cans, to 
be taken out every now and then 
and exhibited as a mark of pro- 
gression on the part of the adver- 
tiser.” 

One of the plans suggested was 
to contract with exhibitors to 
show advertising pictures for a 
specified consideration. Another 
was to organize a film exchange 
through which pictures were to be 
supplied to the exhibitors. The 
Topical News Company, Inc., re- 
ported its plan, which is to pro- 
vide exhibitors with topical news 
events on reels totaling 1,000 feet, 
in consideration of the company’s 
being allowed to include, on space 
not to exceed 200 feet, “a picture 
of advertising intent.” Alfred 
Sommerville, of that company, 
said that a big chain of Southern 


theatres had already been won 
over to this proposition. The Na- 


tional Advertising Motion Picture 
Weekly, Inc., stated that it has ar- 
ranged to inaugurate an advertis- 
ing service in sixteen New Eng- 
land houses. The reel will be run 
as straight advertising, and will 
take about five minutes to show. 
Each reel will expioit five or six 
advertisers, a minute’s time being 
devoted to each subject. A close- 
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up demonstration of the working 
of some specialty, trade-mark 
characters in action, etc., are some 
of the things which will be shown. 
A committee on plans was ap- 
pointed, composed of the follow- 
ing: Alfred Sommerville, Topical 
News Company, New York; J. L 
Davis, Knickerbocker Film Com- 
pany, ‘New York; John A. Gill, of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange 
J, 2 &. Elkins, of Pathé 
Prem Jersey City; W. R. Ro- 
thacker, of the Industrial Motion 
Picture Company, Chicago; Nel- 
son M. McKernan, of the Colonial 
Film Company, W ashington, D 
C., Arthur N. Smallwood, of the 
Smallwood Film Corporation, 
New York. 


Why Edgarton Dropped Old 
Firm Name 


The C. A. Edgarton Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturing Shirley Pres: 
dent Suspenders, announces that it has 
changed its name to the President 
Suspender Company. This decision t 
make the name identical with the name 
of the brand will be of general interest 

In answer to some questions from 
Printers’ Ink, the company wrote as 
follows: 

“We have contemplated a change of 
name for a long time but did not 
hurry it. 

“The primary reason for the change 
is due to our belief that few consumers 
and few retailers, where distribution is 
accomplished through the jobber, readily 
remember the name of the manufac 
turer and if the average retailer or 
consumer is asked who the makers of 
Shirley President Suspenders are, the 
retailer would say—‘‘The President 
Suspender Company.” If you should 
list 25 widely advertised trade-marks 
and submit the list to men or women 
not concerned in the advertising busi 
ness, very likely not one could name 
the manufacturers of 5 out of 25. 

“This answers your question as t 
whether it would be better for a man 
ufacturer to make his trade-name part 
of the firm name. If we felt at the 
outset as we do now, we certainly 
would have started with President 
Suspender Company.” 


Kruspak in Charge of Boston 
Subway Advertising 

T. Kruspak, formerly with the Vick 
ery & Hill Publishing Company’s New 
York office, and later with the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Herald, has assumed the 
position of manager of the Boston Sub- 
way Advertising Company, which con- 
trols. advertising space in the Wash- 
ington street subway tunnel. 
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Another increase of 
Collier’s circulation brings the 
Printing Order for the October 
31st issue up to 


815,300 


Collier’s steady growth is no 
surprise to those who read it regularly. 


Collier’s forms are closing every week— 
and every time they close, they close on oppor- 
tunity. The November 2Ist issue closes 
October 3lst. 
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YEAR AFTER YEAR 
AFTER YEAR — 








—these “back of the book” authorities pre- 
serve the marvellous renewing power* of the 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


—Fannie Merritt Farmer, the fore- 
most cooking authority in America 


—Helen Marvin, by whose influence 
—almost alone—the knit sweater 
was made popular 


—Anna Steese Richardson, in whose 
Better Babies Bureau 300,000 babies 
were registered last year 


There is no better test of a magazine’s 
influence than this 


—how large a proportion of its 
subscribers does it renew? 


*and please ask me for the figures 
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New Kinds of Goods in 
Old Stores 


Significant Inquiry Into What One 
Class of Merchants Carried De- 
velops Interesting Figures— 
Seventy-five Retailers Report on 
Lines They Are Carrying—An 
Insight Into an Unoccupied Field 


By R. R. Cronkhite 
Sales and Adv. Mgr., Hess & Hopkins 
Leather Company, Rockford, Ill. 
[N securing distribution to-day 
many a manufacturer would be 
much ahead to study the inter- 
locking of lines, so that he may 


find his distribution without de- 
pending entirely on one class of 
trade. 


man has en- 
and on 
else ex- 


The hardware 
croached on the jeweler 
pretty nearly everybody 
cept the clothing man. The har- 
ness store, losing its single-har- 
ness business with the coming of 
the automobile, reverses its firing- 
line and offers auto supplies, auto 
gloves, auto glasses and auto 
robes. The implement man puts 
in a line of harness and perhaps 
a line of building material. 

Certain manufacturers have a 
tendency to narrow their lines of 
distribution. Certain manufac- 
turers have built up a sturdy busi- 
ness by strict adherence to that 
policy. Yet in certain cases it 
would be well to investigate the 
classes of trade which might han- 
dle your goods to solve that most 
interesting problem—distribution. 

For instance, you are one of 
the hundreds of gas-engine manu- 
facturers. It is reasonably certain 
that your map of distribution here 
and there will be dotted with 
blanks, because the other fellow 
is in and you cannot get him out. 
No implement man is going to 
carry a half dozen*lines of gas- 
engines, All your broadsides, cir- 
culars, letters and farm papers 
won't crack. that interesting prob- 
lem—how can I get a dealer in 
Amsterdam? 

Below is the result of a little 
investigation. I have been writ- 
ing the harness merchant for 
vears urging the advisability of 
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handling side lines. I have talked 
the subject forward and back. Re- 
cently I asked one hundred and 
twenty-five retailers to answer 
seven questions, and question No. 
3 was “What side lines do you 
handle ?” 

Seventy-five have already re- 
plied. What they handle is listed 
below. I consider it represents a 
fair estimate of the harness mer- 
chants of this country. There is 
a big field there for certain manu- 
facturers, 

Answers to Question 3: Trunks 
29; paints, 11; rg" 31; shoes, 
8; seeds, 11; whips, 5 59 : hardware, 
19; furniture, 53 implements, 16; 
vehicles, 18; pumps, 13; clothing, 
3: bicycles, 10; oil, 1; cutlery, 2: 
auto glasses, 12; suitcases, 34; 
rubber boots, 4; building material, 
9; gas-engines, 17; leather purses, 
28; horse remedies, 43; auto sup- 
plies, 12; sporting goods, 13; 
gloves and mittens, 7; storm 
clothing, 1; raincoats, 1; ladies’ 
shopping-bags, 1; hammocks, 1. 


Behind 


Students Serve 
Counter 


The girl students of the William Penn 
High ‘School clavs in salesmanship, in 
Philadelphia, which course has been re- 
cently added to the curriculum of this 
institution, have experienced the novelty 
of being on “the other side of the 
counter.” After preliminary instruc- 
tion at the school, twenty girls went 
to the department stores of Strawbridge 
& Clothier and John W anamaker. 

At Strawbridge & Clothier’s the stu- 
dents were put under the supervision of 
Miss Harriett Fox, teacher of the store 
training school. They were in the class- 
room from 11 o'clock until noon. 

“Put yourself in the place of the per 
son you are waiting on,”’ said Miss Fox. 
“Remember how you felt when some 
saleswomen kept you waiting, and it 
will help you to treat the customer with 
consideration and sympathy. Become 
thoroughly acquainted with your stock. 
Such knowledge will give you confi- 
dence that is- invaluable. 

“Do not try to sell something your 
customer does not want. Find out what 
she is looking for, and try to meet her 
demands as nearly as possible. It pays 
to satisfy your customer, and it saves 
time in the long run.” 

The afternoon was spent in an obser- 
vation tour of the stores. Accompanied 
- experienced women, the girls visited 
the various departments, but did no 
selling. Just as soon as they have 
mastered the technical difficulties of 
salesmanship, they will be put on their 
own resources for limited periods be- 
hind the counter. 


Girl 
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Cases of Interest to 
Advertisers on the Su- 
preme Court Docket 


October Term Likely to Hand 
Down Important Decisions— 
Controversies Relate to Price 
Maintenance, Unfair Compe- 
tition and Trade-Mark Rights— 
Some Cases in Courts for Years 


Special 
EVERAL national 
are directly involved in cases 

now pending in the Supreme 
Court of the United States and 
numerous other general advertis- 
ers have occasion to feel interest 
in the outcome of the controver- 
sies that have been carried up to 
the highest court in the country, 
involving as they do various as- 
pects of unfair competition, price 
maintenance, and trade - mark 
rights. The Supreme Court has 
reconvened with a full bench, and 
inasmuch as upward of a dozen 
cases of vital importance to ad- 
vertising interests are on _ the 
docket it is reasonable to expect 
that opinions in a majority of 
these cases will be handed down 
soon, 

Printers’ INK has already pre- 
sented at greater or less length 
the issues involved or the points 
ii dispute in a number of these 
cases, whereas others represent 
an effort on the part of advertis- 
ers to secure decisions by the 
court of last resort upon ques- 
tions which have been in dispute 
for years past and which have 
time and again been the subject 
of opinions in the lower courts. 
The controversy regarding the 
right to the use of the name 
“Webster’s” on dictionaries is the 
subject of two different cases now 
before the Supreme Court. 

An angle of the long struggle 
between book publishérs and cut- 
rate booksellers is found in the 
pending case of Isidor Straus and 
partners vs. the American Pub- 
lishers’ Association. The Hano- 
ver Star Milling Company is a 
party to two different suits—in- 
volving rights to trade-marks on 
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advertisers 
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flour which have already been 
outlined fully in the columns of 
Printers’ INK, and the decisions 
in which are likely to have far- 
reaching significance for all own- 
ers of trade-marks, This journal 
has likewise acquainted its read- 
ers with the salient points of the 
clash over trade names and trade- 
marks involved in the case of the 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Company 
vs. Wolf Brothers Company, an- 
other case which should receive 
attention from the highest court 
in the near future. 

Perhaps no forthcoming opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court is 
awaited with keener interest on 
the part of the whole advertis- 
ing fraternity than that in the case 


of L. E. Waterman vs. Modern 
Pen Company—an appeal from 
the lower courts which came 


within one of being considered 
and passed upon at the last ses- 
sion of the court. 

Almost if not quite as interest- 
ing is another pending case re- 
garding which less has been 
printed than with reference to 
the various cases above men- 
tioned. This last is the case of 
Isidor Straus and Nathan 
Straus, composing the firm of 
R. H. Macy & Co., of New York 
City, vs. the Notaseme Hosiery 
Company, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Here we have another case grow- 
ing out of the desires on the part 
of competing houses to make the 
most of a trade-mark and a trade 
name rendered familiar to the 
public through extensive adver- 
tising. The Notaseme Company 
claims that its rival adopted a 
practical duplicate of the Nota- 
seme trade-mark and label. Macy 
& Co., on the other hand, claim 
that they adopted their mark 
and label in ignorance of the 
existence of the Philadelphia 
concern, never having heard of 
its existence or seen its mark- 
ings or labels, and that further- 
more they never sold or attempt- 
ed to sell their goods for those 
of another. It will be observed 
that this introduces some features 
calculated to distinguish this case 


from ordinary actions involving 
claims of trade-mark infringe- 
ment. 
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Yesterday’s Methods | 
Will Not Win | 
Today’s Markets 


Never has the demand for 
clear-headed, constructive 
thinking in business been so 
urgent as it is right now. 


Out of the emergency 
created by the war have 
arisen once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunities for getting a 
foothold in new markets. 


\ MONG the tragic lessons of the war, none stands out 
““% more clearly than that it is suicide to fight today’s 
campaigns with the methods of yesterday. 


What is true for the armies and navies of Europe is 
just as true for the business men of America. 


The world moves fast. Old fighting machines must 
be scrapped. Old maps and blueprints must be burned. 
Brains that are chained to old routines are left hopelessly 
behind. Only the best that has been produced by the 
experience and thought of all men can bring victory. 














Successful It is a hard law, but it rules advertising 


Advertising as well as war. 

Man The advertising man who is successful 
in his profession is a broad-gauged man. 

He does not restrict himself to his own specialty nor rely 

wholly on his own experience. 


He appreciates that advertising is a force which 
touches every phase of business and he masters the basic 
principles which govern business. He is more than a 
coiner of phrases or a talker of professional jargon — in 
the broadest sense he is a business counselor. The big 
problems which bring disaster to rule-of-thumb men are 
to him only an opportunity. 


Your You can prepare yourself for the 
Opportunity opportunities and emergencies of today and 
tomorrow. Whether you are general 


manager, advertising or sales manager, salesman or office 
man, you can have at your command the best ideas and 
experience of successful business men. 


The Modern The Modern Business Course and 
Business Service of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
is a short-cut to that broad knowledge of 
sound business methods that can otherwise 
be obtained only by a lifetime of experience. 


By means of its systematic reading course and its 
time-saving service, the Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
bringing to thousands of business men practical information 
and help that are of untold value tothem. This Course and 
Service covers the whole field of business — organizing, 
selling, advertising, accounting, cost-finding, credits, 
correspondence, financing, investing, and commercial law. 


As William H. Ingersoll says, the Institute makes it 

possible for you to ‘‘read business” as a lawyer 
*“reads law.’’ 
Its Range of A striking feature of the Modern 
Business Course and Service is the wide 
range of its usefulness. | Wide-awake, 
energetic men in all ranks of business from president to 
subordinates are enrolled as subscribers. Corporations 
that have an international reputation for efficiency and 
progressiveness, such as the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, the National Cash Register Company, the 
National City Bank of New York, and hundreds of others, 
are represented by anywhere from 50 to 150 men, includ- 
ing their executive heads as well as the younger men who 
are pushing forward. 


Course and 
Service 


Usefulness 
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The value of the Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
work has been abundantly proved in the every-day problems 
of business. It is now proving ten times as valuable in an 
important emergency. 


The Modern Business Course and Service applies to 
your own particular situation and to the problems you are 
now facing. 


; A short time ago our subscribers 
Special received a War Map of American Trade 
War Map Opportunities which shows clearly and 

vividly the world markets that have been 
opened up to many American business concerns. The 
map is printed in outline on a large sheet (24"x 40") and 
is a helpful guide to anyone interested in developing 
his business. 


On the back of the map is a printed list of all the 
important American industries, a comparative statement 
as to the capital and output of each industry, and a brief 
review of the probable effect of the war on each industry. 
This one big sheet makes available almost at a glance all 
the facts and conclusions regarding American business 
that our corps of research specialists have spent weeks 
in gathering. 

To any man engaged in business — from president to 
clerk — this War Map of American Trade Opportunities 
is of intense interest and of great value. It will give you 
in a few minutes a definite opinion as to the probable future 
of your own industry and a bird’ s-eye view of what is going 
on in other lines. 


All this service, of which this is but a single instance, 
is in addition to the regular reading course, which in 
itself gives a business man command of principles in every 
department of business, and thus makes him better able to 
grapple with emergencies. 


Among the well-known advertising men who have 
expressed their interest and satisfaction are: 


Ask Wm. H. Ingersoll, Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
Thee O. C. Harn, National Lead Co. 

E. S. Babcox, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, Art Metal Construction Co. 
A. Haller, American Locomotive Co. 

T. Dreier, Associated Advertising 

Geo. H. Eberhard, G. F. Eberhard Co. 
William H. Johns, George Batten Co. 

C. W. Patman, National Ass’n Ady. Managers 
H. H. Hower, F. B. Stearns Co. 





The Authority 


The authority behind the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute is shown by the member- 
ship of its Advisory Council. 

Joseph French Johnson, D.C.S., Dean 
of the New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, LL. D., President 
of the National City Bank of New York. 
Elijah W. Sells, M. A., C. P. A., Se- 
nior Partner in Haskins & Sells, Certified 
Public Accountants. 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, LL. D., Profes- 
sor of Government, New York University. 
Elbert H. Gary, LL. D., Chairman of 
the Board, U. S. Steel Corporation. 


Send for of American Trade Opportunities and 
War Map a copy of W. H. Lough’s 116-page, board- 

bound book, “‘Forging Ahead in Business.’ 
They will be sent to you without expense or obligation, if 
you will request them on your business letterhead or fill 


Advisory 
Council 


out the attached coupon. 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


31 Astor Place, New York City 


I should be glad to have you send me, without expense or obligation on my part, a 
copy of your ““War Map of American Trade Opportunities,” also a copy of ‘Forging Ahead 
in Business,” together with full information about your Modern Business Course and 
Service. Write name and address below. 
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Small Ads That “Pull” 


How Some Demonstrated Successes 
Were Conceived and Worked Out 
—Copy Should Be Planned for Its 
Space and Not Boiled Down From 
Larger Dimensions— Small Ad 
“Atmosphere” 


By C. R. Cassidy 


HAT to select as essential 

and what to discard as rel- 
itively unimportant is the task 
‘onfronting the copy man who 
undertakes the construction of a 
small ad. 

This is applicable, of course, to 
the preparation of all copy, but is 
more keenly realized when the 
space is limited. If a good ex- 
ample is the best sermon, the 
copy man can profita- 
bly spend time to 
analyze the unique 
copy of school adver- 
tisers. As a whole, 
this represents, per- 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


INK 


ure. Or if the typographical ar- 
rangement (b) is confusing and 
discouraging to the reader, your 
efforts are again thwarted. Play- 
ing favorites with any of these 
units may result disastrously. An 
ad must be strong all over to 
accomplish its mission. 

The editor of Printers’ INK, 
in asking me to write this article, 
suggested that I refer to specific 
examples of school ads with which 
I was familiar in my agency work. 

As an example of combined 
beauty and effectiveness, I have 
selected Fig. 1. From every angle 
of judgment it is, perhaps, the 
ideal small advertisement. It gives 
a remarkable impression of thor- 
oughness in every detail. There 
are dignity and power, perfect 
balance, tasteful suggestions’ of 
both the scholastic and recreative 


Nasnvitte, Tenw. 


IRA LANDRITH, D.D., LL.D., President.. 
4 Miss Hood and Miss Heron, Principals. 
A select home school for refined girls. 
Magnificent location. Complete equip- fF: 
ment. College and Preparatory Courses. — 
Music, Art, Expression, Modern Languages, 


haps, the finest ex- 
ample of efficiency in 
small space. Limited 


appropriations may 
have begotten this 
economy, but it has 


Physical Culture and Domestic Science. F% 
Athletics, 
sports. Number limited. Re; 
catalogue address Belmont 


Horseback Riding. Outdoor 
er early. For 
ge, Box 





so wonderfully de- 
veloped that pru- 
dence now suggests 
its emulation by 
other small adver- 
tisers. 

It is not easy to 
explain exactly 
wherein the strength 
of school advertising 
lies, Strength in any 
advertising copy must be three- 
ply. An advertisement has for 
its object. to be (a)—seen, (b)— 
read, (c)—believed. Often so 
much attention is concentrated on 
the third item that its predeces- 
sors are overlooked. Admitting 
(c) the most important of the 
three, we must nevertheless lead 
up to it logically and gradually 
by accepting both (a) and (b). 
For example, no matter how con- 
vincing the text of an ad might 
be, if the layout (a) lacks 
strength enough to attract inter- 
est, the result is obviously a fail- 


5. 1—A SMALL SPACE AD THAT GIVES AN IMPRESSION 
OF THOROUGHNESS IN DETAIL 


features, a well-displayed name. 
an attractive illustration, and con- 


cise text. It would be difficult 
to find or to construct its supe- 
rior. One can easily believe, as 
actually occurred, that this ad, 
with two or three similar, was 
directly responsible for filling to 
capacity one of the South’s largest 
educational institutions, 30 pupils 
more than ever before. Fifty 
additional applications were re- 
fused enrollment owing to lack 
of room, 

When getting up a series of 
small ads it is well to make each 
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one stand on its own merits as 
far as possible. By that I mean 
that each individual ad ought to 
possess real selling power of its 
own without too much dependence 
on its companions, In this man- 
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Its success is its best argument 
As the reader is well aware 
mountain scenery in the vicinit) 
of Asheville, N. C., is unsur- 
passed. Around that feature Fig 
3 was constructed. with what suc 
cess you can see for 





years. RESSI 

and Art Dep: 

cial students accepted. Individu: 
benefited and splendid res 


yourself. The text 
is closely allied with 
the feature fact. It 
is as far above com- 
monplace as the 
natural environ- 
ment itself. We 
gather from this 
little ad a forcible 
illustration of how 
an apparent by- 
feature can be han- 
dled to give a small 


art- 
al atten’ ad distinctiveness 


by 
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: ds and building. An ideal school for Eastern girls, the 
2 Jelightful climate allowing outdoor life all the year. 
S = ketbail, tennis, horseback riding. Gymnasium. Send 


.for catalogue. Mention courses desired. 
1500 South Figueroa Street 


2—THE 


THE SPACE AND PROVED 


ner is very often secured an un- 
broken chain of strong small ads. 

One of the common mistakes 
made is crowding the small ad 
with superfluous statements. It 
is surprising how much can be 
eliminated without permitting the 
sense and strength of your story 
to escape. Then, again, little copy 
allows more freedom for a suc- 
cessful layout. 

Few would con- 
sider it a good ex- 
change in Fig. 2 to 
cut down the illus- 
tration in order to 
give a more elabo- 
rate description of 
the school. This 
model fairly radi- 
ates the balmy Cali- 
fornia air; you 
vividly picture those 
great palms tower- 
ing above the cam- 
pus. It required 
every ounce of this 
atmosphere, too, for 
the school’s distant 
location presented a 


ideal school 


training given in expression work. Beautiful 


ILLUSTRATION OCCUPIES A LARGE PART 
ITS VALUE 


Be your subject 
foods, wearing ap 
parel or amuse- 
ment, it is probably 
teeming with such 
undeveloped _ possi- 
bilities. In this case 
mcuntains may at 
first seem incompatible with 
books and_ study, but without 
deep analysis one will understand 
that health and invigorating air 
lend much to the mental as well 
as physical development of boys 
and girls. 


Bas- 


Address 


STRIKING LAYOUT, ONE SECRET 


If there exists such a thing as 
the secret of strength in a small 





FOR BOYS 
A school with beautiful natural surroundings. Magnifi- 
cent mountain view. Pure invigorating air. 
Southern climate, finest in America. Seven miles from 
town. Large modern buildings on a 700-acre estate. The 


Asheville, N. C. 


Balmy, 


in which to develop a sound mind and body. 


Faculty all trained in leading Northern Colleges. Gradu- 
ates in every prominent Northern University. Outdoor 
life. Lake and large athletic field. All sports. Illustrated 
catalogue on request. Address Asheville School 
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problem to persuade 
the matriculation of 
the Eastern youth. 
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“ATMOSPHERE” GIVES THIS 
SPECIAL DISTINCTIVENESS DESIRED 
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Despite the 
war October 
November 
©) December 
show a 


War CREASE 


over the same 
period last year 


INCE war was declared 
we have gone to press 
with three issues— October, 
November and December. 
The advertising revenue of 
each shows a large gain over 
the same month Jast year, 
the average excess being 61%. 
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This 146 
Page Book 
Neatly Bound 
in Black and Gold 
at Cost— 35 Cents 


The 
Selling Problem 


COMPILATION of articles on Advertising, Merchandising and 
naga J by some of the best known men in the profession. 
The table of contents speaks for itself. 


You will be interested in getting the views of E. S. Rogers, L. B. Jones 
and W. H. Ingersoll on the price-cutting situation; the adver- 
tising history of Campbell's Soups; Armour’s; Loose Wiles Biscuit; 
The Cost of Quick Distribution on a Small Appropriation by E. T. 
Gundlach, and a number of other articles equally vital and interesting. 


Why are we sending you this 146 page book at absolute cost? 


Because there are twenty pages of information located in the back of 
the book, regarding population statistics and Sunday Magazines as 
\. advertising media. Information which is to your interest to know 
‘ and to our interest to have you know. 











% There is but a limited edition of two thousand copies. Fill 
\_ out the attached coupon and book wil! be sent immediately. 
~ CONTENTS 
AMERICAN ~~ Price Maintenance..... ............. E. S. Rogers 
SUNDAY A Wnt (Teneis 
MONTHLY ™\ Food Profacis.... ...... 00... Leonard M. Frailey 
.. BK. Merritt 
MAGAZINE \ G. W. Hopkins 
J. M. Hills 
220 Fifth Avenue, me, MD so so vnvasencse¥senen Curt A. Wessel 
Distribution.... ......... W. B. Walker 
New York City Mail Order............ E. T. Gundlach 
G tlemen:— Enclosed find 35 cents Shoes Sone Sets: od ene Regal Shoe Co. 
ae which please send The Selling \ s See J. H. Emery 
Problem to Hardware.... ....F. E. Wing 
\ Trade Marks...E. S. Rogers 
Name \. Typewriters... 
A. A. Nelson 
Address », 
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ad, or, rather, the key to strength, 
1 should say it takes the form of 
an exceptionally striking layout. 
A deflection of the pen or brush 
can make remarkable the most 
trite arrangement. The insertion 
of a well-placed suggestive figure 
or pertinent symbol will add hu- 


man interest and round out an 
otherwise very common design. 


Where good copy impresses and 
“clinches” the argument, a strong 
layout must first go before and 
attract the eye. 

The little ad naturally demands 
proportionately greater strength 
than one whose command- 
ing size alone secures 
prominence. The prob- 
lem with small copy is to 
compel attention, whereas 
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more effective than the old style. 

He who advccates the use of 
white space must be extremely 
cautious not to be accused of abet- 
ting wanton waste, This becomes 
increasingly apparent as the size 
of the ad diminishes. True, white 
space is supremely effective when 
properly handled, small ads not 
excepted. One’s good judgmen: 
must govern its disposition. Small 
copy, however, allows little lati- 
tude for its prowess, and conse- 
quently the tendency to misuse it 
in such space is a negligible evil. 

A very powerful ally and a 
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with big copy it is more [4 —_— 

to hold that attention DRAWING 

which is secured with 

comparative ease. Thus, 

one must focus energy, a — ONE-YEAR —— 
articularly on a strong, oroughly equips young men and women 

P a a o ng to teach these subjects in Public Schools. 

compelling layout, to in- 

sure the success of any THOMAS NORMAL 

omall ad TRAINING SCHOOL 

. ss has been graduating teachers and placing them in 
The Ra iene — be well- paying positions for for the past 23 years. It is the 

~ rhe ’ ( only school offering a th orough one-year course. 

COMpie oA 2 Ls t not Also Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Physical 

crowded. For instance, Trainin and Manual Training. punexcelled equip- 

Py y, > ment—Strong facu ty. choo! deautifu jocate 

in a flash you grasp the Gymnasium. Catalogue on request. . 

fact that Fig. 4 offers The SECRETARY, 3029 Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

music and drawing. and 

if you are at all inter- pic, ¢~1avourT PLANNED TO DELIVER THE MESSACE 

ested in either of these IN A FLASH 

arts, your attention will 


immediately return to the 
following explanatory text. 
Often, as was true here, a small 
ad is compelled to stand wholly 
upon its own merits, whereas 
large copy is judged from cumu- 
lative results of a campaign. In 
view of this truth, the success of 
small copy appears all the more 
remarkable. 

I lay stress on simplicity and 
its strength. Some years ago, in 
the stone age of advertising, ink 
was generally looked upon as the 
criterion of strength in any size 
or space. The more ink you were 
able to spill—the less white space 
you could ultimately exhibit—the 
stronger the ad. In the progress 
of time the harshness of solid 
blacks disappeared when it was 
discovered - that proportion and 
pleasing contrasts proved far 


very economical one, whose as- 
sistance has never been quite de- 
servedly realized, is the common 
ordinary rule border. It is com- 
mon and ordinary only because 
seldom is its versatility given rec- 
ognition. If you were to buckle 
down to it, and not much “buck- 
ling” is necessary, the distinctive 
effects of rule arrangements would 
positively astonish you. Convinc- 
ing proof is shown in Figs. 5 
and 6. 

The triangular design of Fig. 5 
absolutely dominated the pages of 
several magazines in which it ap- 
peared, notwithstanding the pres- 
ence of ads of double and treble 


the size. The same can be said 
of Fig. 6, which is newspaper 
copy. The protruding box en- 


closing the school’s name cannot 








be submerged by unfavorable 
surroundings. 

In the absence of conclusive 
proof, were I to suggest the wis- 


dom of injecting atmosphere into 


Worrall Hall Academy 


A home school for small 
boys, where every attention 
is given to details. Our main ob- 
ject is mental, moral and physical 








4.cadeinic and Business C gre 
feature is our Primary Dept. 
Catalogue on request. 
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development. Situated in the health- 
“ul, picturesque Highlands of the Hudson. 
A special 
Terms moderate. 
Address PRINCIPAL. 
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fact in mind, in our agency work 
we endeavored to avoid “squeez- 
ing down” large copy to fit small- 
er space. Seldom do the chunks 
and slices fit well. It’s better 
policy to build than to 
“boil” in the process of 
securing a strong small 
ad. A choice of state- 
ments well balanced to 
fit the space, and each 
fact given only its 


Military proper share of promi- 
48 years : f 
nence, 1S one secret. o 
gaining desired results 


from small ads. 
BE SPARING OF ITALICS, 








“FIG. 5—THE PROPER USE OF RULES MAY RENDER A 


SMALL AD DOMINATING 


two-inch, single-column copy, it 
would bring down criticism like 
a ton of bricks about my head. 
If you are skeptical, please take 
another look at Figs. 1 and 2. 
It is not necessary to argue here 
in favor of atmosphere—its sell- 
ing value is well established. In 
the example given illustrative of 
its use in limited space you will 
perceive that little attempt has 
been made to force this local color 
or give it undue prominence, Its 
presence is subtle; it creeps close 
before you realize it. 


POINTS OF THE COPY 


But the most powerful get-up 
or layout of a small ad will hold 
the average individual’s attention 
just long enough to allow con- 
vincing text or copy to come to 
its aid, as a rule. There must 
be no intermission, else the eye 
passes on. Terse copy is essen- 
tial. Lengthy introductions and 
deviations from strict facts are 
unsound. A lot of really clever 
layouts lose out because. of ineffi- 
cient backing up in the statements 
which follow. Every word must 
be made to count—every state- 
ment concise and convincing. In- 
troduce the catalogues finally, if 
you have one. Make your talk 
interesting enough to create an 
intense desire to secure the fol- 
low-up literature without urging. 

The small ad demands units of 
strength all its own. With this 


ETC, 


This article would be 
lacking something but 
for a paragraph point- 
ing out the indiscrimination 
with which italics, upper-case and 
bold-face- letters are specified 
where the space really cannot ac- 
commodate them. When only a 
few words are being said, as in 
the copy we are discussing. it 
were better to entirely omit these, 
except for grammatical reasons 
and captions, than to overdo them. 
Cleanliness of appearance is a no- 
ble asset to the small ad, one that 
can be very easily lost by a super- 
fluity of marks of emphasis. 4 
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FIG. 6—THIS NEVER 


SMALL AD WAS 
“BURIED” ON THE NEWSPAPER PAGE 


I hold no brief in defense of 
small type. Successful mail-order 
campaigns have proved that peo- 
ple will read fine print. School 
copy stands as further argument, 
if such is required, that an at- 
tractive small ad set in agate type 
will not be handicapped by the 
latter fact, if it appears well. 

Psychology deserves more than 
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Engineering Record’s 
Leadership 
Established 


With the largest volume of 
advertising per issue, with the 
fastest growing “selected, 
not merely secured’ circu- 
lation and the highest per- 
centage of subscription re- 
newals, the ENGINEERING 
RECORD believes that its 
leadership in its field is well 


established. 








The Leading Paper for Civil En- 
gineers, Contractors, Waterworks 
and Municipal Engineers 





Do you 
want the 
figures ? 


McGraw Publishing 
Co., Ine. 

239 W. 39thSt., New York 

Electric Railway Journal; 

Electrical World: Engineering 


Record; Metallurgical and 
Chemical Engineering 


Members Audit Bureau of Ctrcn- 
laiions. 
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mere mention in any treatise on such remarkably good results A 
successful advertising copy. It Fig. 7 represents a psychologica 
isn’t in vain that a girls’ school blending. It appeals in pictur: 
appeals to the mother as an in- to the boy; in text to the parent 

stitution where, as Emerson wrote, It tends, in addition, to educat: Edit 

“what we do not call education is one to what a wonderful exten: I 

he may depend upo: Coa 

: 2 - small space to convey co- to A 

herently and convincing]; yeste 

A Vacation of D Delight any story he may desir s 4 

to tell. As depicted i: thing 

A Summer of Profit this Culver ad (one of a ey 

series), it is well worth pons | 

consideration and study. may 

The psychology of Fig . a 

3 8 is different, but none pie 

Summer the less commendable. It some 

Schools is scarcely adaptable to —s 

A summer vacation at Culver will any and_ every } subject. a I 

net pe lng ag Fs The typographical ar- ther 

§ and prepare him for another win- rangement, its feature, is = 
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alry and Woodcraft Schools. a distinct aid. One has emp! 

ate which catalogue is desire j j = 

The Registrar, Culver Summer Schools, Culver, Ind. absorbed half its interest per 

ing message before real- out 

izing that he has even I 

es ; paused thereat. It is a Coh 

FIG. (—AN AD ~~ ae APPEAL TO BOY style that lures you on. pean 

and possesses ample carl 

: strength and dignity to why 

more precious than what we do win the attention first necessary. ar 

call education,” and where home play 

care and sympathetic counsel are “General Publicity’s Efficient = 

kindly offered. The same idea Staff” , 

prompts the boys’ school to pic- ta is i 

The Minneapolis Heat mar 
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A Suggestion tor Cohan & 
Harris 


Tue BattimMore News 
Baltimore, Oct. 15, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have noticed from time to time 
comment in your columns on_the 
Cohan & Harris production, “It Pays 
to Advertise,” which was brought here 
yesterday by the Baltimore Sun. This 
ig an exceeding.y interesting p.ay. It 
is one of the brightest and wittiest 
things I have seen in a long time. 

Also, it was a good, live stunt on 
the part of the Sun bringing it here, 
and I only hope that their enterprise 
may be rewarded by the development 
of a large number of new advertisers. 
Anything which helps to develop new 
accounts is desirable here, and I think 
some mighty effective truths regarding 
advertising are driven home in_ the 
course of the play. 

However, it does. strike me_ that 
there is a weakness in this proposition 
—a most vital weakness, which your 
writers have pointed out with great 
emphasis—which could be very easily 
corrected, and I can see where _ that 
play in the long run may do us harm 
here in this territory. 

I can hardiy believe that Messrs. 
Cohan & Harris, dependent as they 
are themselves upon advertising, would 
seriously want to do the cause of ad- 
vertising harm, and I am _ wondering 
why it wouldn't be a good thing to 
take up with them the advisability of 
adding a line at the very end of the 
play to the part of the old soap manu- 
facturer, whose son is the central char- 
acter of the entire piece. 

What a magnificent opportunity there 
is in the final curtain to have the old 
man say, ‘“‘Well, my son, you have cer- 
tainty shown me that it pays to adver- 
tise. I wouldn’t have believed it pos- 
sib'e’ to market a scap to the American 
people at $1.00 a cake, but you win. I 
have cheerfully paid you $500,000: for 
the privilege of using your name, but 
there is one thing which you have not 
learned and which the old man _ will 
tell you. 

“You can’t make a permanent suc- 
cess through advertising on a_ false 
foundation. You can fake all of the 
people some of the time, and some of 
the ee all of the time, but you can’t 
fake all of the people all of the time. 
Now, we are going to make good with 
this soap of yours, and we are going 
to sell it at $1.00, but we are going to 
make a brand new product that’s worth 
$1.00. No 3-cent soap out of my plant 
to sell the dea‘er at 60 cents, and from 
the dealer to the consumer at $1.00. 
We are going to make an article that’s 
worth the sale price. We wi'l prove 
that we can sell it at that, but no man 
can prove that you can get away with 
an out-and-out piece of fakery of that 
sort indefinitely, and here’s where the 
old man steps in and tells you some- 
thing that you didn’t know about ad- 
vertis'ng ”’ 

I think that something like the fore- 
going, shortened a bit, perhaps, but 
embracing this thought, wil give an 
honest note to the winding up of that 
play, and I believe it will help to make 
that particular play a strong force for 
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the good of advertising instead of a 
most hurtful one, as it is bound to be 
in its net results in its present form. 
The play absolutely sparkles and 
scintillates with first class points on the 
advantage of advertising, and the o:d 
man h'mself is an absolute type of the 
old-fashioned business man whom every 
solicitor in any form of advertis:ng has 
been up aga.nst again and again, but 
the underlying theme of the whole 
proposition is as false as sin itself, and 
it could so easily be rectified. 
Frank D. Wess, 
Advertising Manager. 


A Matter of Advertising 
Grammar 


The following phrase is featured in 
a_ recent advertisement of the Glidden 
Varnish Company: “All this paneling 
and woodwork was of oak—our fur- 
niture was mahogany. We made them 
harmonize—with Jap-a-lac.” 

The amateur grammarians at once got 
busy, it seems, and sent a chorus ‘of 
protests to the Glidden Varnish Com- 
pany, stating that the phrasing was 
wrong. They alleged that the phrasing 
ought to be: “All this paneling and 
woodwork were oak.” ia 

The grammarians on the -copy-writing 
staff a the Mahin Advertising Com- 
pany, which handles the Jap-a-lac ac- 
count, immediately rushed to their guns 
and silenced the opposing batteries with 
quotations from recognized authorities 
in the field to the effect that the phrase 
as published is correct. Advertisers 
who avoid rather than grapple with 
grammatical puzzles will be interested 
to know why the, phrase is correct. 
Says James Melvin Lee, director _ of 
the department of journalism, New 
York University: 

“If you will turn to Adam’s Gram- 
mar, p. 154, you will find the following: 
‘Any phrase, sentence, mere word, or 
other sign taken as one whole and made 
the subject of an assertion, requires a 
verb in the third person singular.’ ” 

Says Josephine Turck Baker, editor 
of Correct English—How to Use It: 
“The singular verb—was—is required 
for the reason that the modifying 
elements ‘al! this’ makes the compound 
subject singular, thus requiring it to 
be followed by the singular verb.” 


A New Remington Typewriter 
Model 


The Remington Typewriter Company 
has begun to advertise in egeclalions 
mediums its Remington Junior to sell 
at $50. It is smaller and lighter than 
the regular model, and is designed for 
manuscript and letter writing principally. 
The introduction of the model seems to 
suggest that the company has found 
that in featuring billing, adding and 
subtracting and other typewriter de- 
vices suitable particularly for business 
offices, it was getting away from the 
large class of small buyers who want a 
machine for simple writing purposes. 
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The Salesman’s Pathway 
to the Big Buyers 


An Answer to the Question, Is the 
Average Specialty Salesman 
Afraid to Tackle “Big” Business? 
—Successful Plans Now in Use 
as Helpful ImIlustrations—Where 
the Quota System Fails 


By H. C. Burke 


[Ss the average specialty sales- 
man afraid to tackle “big” 
business? To work on the big 
prospects in his territory who 
can buy in terms of thousands in- 
stead of hundreds of dollars? 

Or do the intricacies of their 
organization, as the ever-existing 
net of red tape, present such an 
obstacle that he becomes discour- 
aged and passes by to fields pro- 
ductive of easier and quicker re- 
turns? 

The second is the more likely 
premise. It may explain why so 
many specialty manufacturers, 
under their present policies of in- 
tensive sales efforts, are not put- 
ting many of the “big” firms on 
their lists of customers. 

I have before me an ad of a 
prominent specialty manufacturer 
featuring a retail application of 
his equipment. The illustration 
reveals the interior of a small 
shoe retailer's store in an Ohio 
town of 2,500 population. Does 
the fact that this insignificant es- 
tablishment is profitably using 
Mr. Advertiser's equipment carry 
weight to the office manager or 
efficiency man of John Wana- 
maker, of Lord & Taylor, of 
Woolworth? 

I grant the objection. The ad 
was admittedly designed to hit 
the vast number of little fellows. 
Also the total volume of business 
obtainable from’ the big bulk of 
little fellows may offset that from 
the tremendously big establish- 
ments. But isn’t the business of 
the big fellow worth going after? 

Take the sales policies of the 
specialty manufacturers. Study 
them and you will find that prac- 
tically every one is driving his 
sales force under the stinging lash 
of the quota system. The men 
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are under the constant pressure 
of present business. Yesterday’s 
performances are history —to- 
day’s sales are the only ones that 
count. 

The salesman, incessantly urged 
to greater efforts to make thts 
week, or this month, or this con- 
test a record-lifter, is forced to 
turn his steps toward immediate 
results. He has no time to explore 
the mysteries of the big fellows’ 
organization—to become intimate 
with the numerous officials, of 
whom some are distinctly awe- 
inspiring to his mind. 

He must be perpetually pro- 
ducing. The orders must come 
in as a steady stream, keeping his 
quota-standing to the desired 
level; not as a cloudburst that, 
though infrequent, washes all be- 
fore it when its full force breaks. 


WHY THE LITTLE FELLOW IS SOUGHT 


And so he takes the groove of- 
fering the easiest passage. He 
turns to the little fellow, where 
he can make his introductory ap- 
proach on the first of the month 
and walk away with the order in 
time to get it included in the final 
billing for that period. 

Most of these men receive their 
remuneration in the form of com- 
missions on signed orders. This 
opens wide the temptation’ to 
pick up “easy money” by skim- 
ming the cream of the territory. 
The little fellow offers a chance 
to turn time into money quickly 
and, not unnaturally, he is the tar- 
get of rapid and energetic sales 
work. 

The salesman has certain ex- 
penses to meet daily, weekly or 
monthly. It is not sufficient that 
he may be the possessor of a 
goodly sum six months hence— 
he must have money in frequent 
remittances to take care of his 
obligations as they arise. Another 
motive for a “quick turn-over.’ 

Some houses specify a definite 
amount as a regular drawing ac- 
count against the salesman’s fu- 
ture earnings. The salesman ac- 
cepts this advance and finds that 
it soon totals an amount danger- 
ously near the limit. Solution to 
salesman’s_ impending financial 
crash—quick sales. 
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Railroads Must Buy 


Grant that the railroads have been forced to 
retrench; grant that there has been a “slow- 
ing-up” in some departments; even grant 
that the expenditures for 191 4 will be less than 


$800,000,000 


Yet new supplies and new equipment must 
be purchased soon. 


These are the days when railway executives, 
operating officials and those who recommend 
purchases are looking for money-saving de- 
vices, new appliances and the means for 
increased efficiency. That manufacturer who 
keeps his product before these officials now 
is bound to benefit in the near future; for 
railways must buy soon. Why not from you? 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE (weekly) 
Circulation 11,493 


THE SIGNAL ENGINEER (monthly) 
Circulation 4,626 Rt) 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 
MECHANICAL EDITION (monthly) 
Circulation 4,283 


Simmons- Boardman Publishing Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


We are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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TRADE MARK REG U & PAT OFF 


“*Unlike any other paper”’ 


“The experience of Mr. 
F. in receiving something 
like 200 inquiries from 
the first insertion of 
14 lines was convincing. 
The other day he sold a 
machine in the Isle of 
Pines as a result of a 
Farm Journal inquiry, 
and the replies from his 
immediate northwest ter- 
ritory have rivalled, if 
the totals 
from any one of the local 
publications.” 


not exceeded, 


The Farm Journal 


A. B. C. MEMBER 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 
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If the need for ready money 
does not turn the salesman to 
“quick sales and small profits,” 


| his sales manager will generally 


chart the course for him. Where, 
oh, where, is the sales manager 
who does not pride himself on his 
“ginger-up” letters appealing to 
his men in highfalutin’ language 
of an “inspirational” twist to 
smother Old Doc Quota? The 


| salesmen are beseeched to uphold 





the unsmirched glory of the house 
by making this particular period 
the “greatest, most brilliant dis- 
play of salesmanship the world 
has yet witnessed.” So the sales- 
man lets this “snappy stuff” soak 
in; and in order that his chief 
may not be forced to bow his 
head with disappointment and 
shame plugs the little fellow and 
telegraphs the gladful news that 
he is “coming across” with the 
requisite amount of business. The 
curtain falls with the sales man- 
ager modestly -accepting the plau- 


| dits of the home office staff upon 


| 


| getting orders overdone? 


such a successful outcome of his 
remarkable campaign. 

Isn’t this driving process of 
Isn’t it 
a fallacy to mortgage “big” busi- 
ness for the sake of “quick turn- 
overs’? 

Not that the “quota system,” as 
we know it, is not an efficient 
method of developing business, 
for it is—when used conservative- 
ly. It has many features to sup- 
poit it, but it must be employed in 


a rational manner—just as _ all 
other good things. And, like 
most good things, it can be 


worked to death. 

But destructive criticism ac- 
complishes little benefit. It has 
been given here merely to pro- 
vide a suitable setting for the up- 
building suggestions. 

ONE MANUFACTURER'S POLICY 

Here’s the policy employed by 


'a manufacturer of a high-grade 


| office 


appliance. This concern 
recognizes the worth of “big” 
business as well as that from the 
little fellows, and works equally 
hard to secure both. The quota 
whip is effectively used to bring 
the average-size business into 
line, but “big” business is de- 
veloped in a different manner. 
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In each city of importance 
there are several salesmen wh 
have proved their worth and abil- 


ity, concentrating their efforts on | . 


the large concerns. The product 
necessitates a familiarity with the 
business methods of the user in 


order that it may be adapted to | 


meet individual conditions. The 
average salesman had never been 


able to close this business because | 
of his inability to devote sufficient | 


who | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


1 


time to the study of the situation, | 
to qualify him to dovetail the | 


equipment into the office routine. 


HOW THE BIG MEN ARE REACHED 


The free-lance men, however, 
are expected to do nothing but 
make a thorough survey of the 
land. They cultivate the friendli- 
ness of the buying officials, acquire 
the good will and support of the 
employees who are to use the 
equipment, draw up comprehen- 
sive reports to reveal in definite 
figures the saving in efficiency 
and labor cost the use of their 
appliance will effect. When the 
time is ripe, they go before the 
proper officials and lay down in- 
controvertible evidence to support 
their selling argument. 

In the meantime it 


may be 


necessary to sell the equipment | 


to a host of clerks, department 
heads, and others in the ranks. 
This takes time—-but the sales- 
man has time to do it. He cov- 
ers his ground thoroughly and 
builds his selling argument from 
the basement up. He works for 
several months with no tangible 
returns to show for it, but the 
day arrives when the harvest is 
ready for reaping, and then the 
investment of time and money 
bears a handsome dividend. 

These men work on a straight 
salary of ample proportions and 
their record is measured by the 
accomplishments of a year rather 
than by the week or month. 

An Eastern concern, also a ma- 
ker of office appliances, has tgken 


suitable recruits from railroad, in- | 


surance and municipal offices and 
drilled them in the application of 
their equipment to these lines of 
endeavor. These men_ confine 
their selling efforts to “big” pros- 


pects in their respective fields. and | 
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@ If you are a buyer of 
business stationery, we 
would like to extend to 
you the privilege of our 
Service Department. 


g Simply write us using 
your present letterhead 
and ask for our ‘‘Service 
Helps”’ and we will send 
you from time to time 
Bulletins of interest to 
you whether you use Old 
Hampshire Bond or not. 


g Or asimple request 
will bring you the Old 
Hampshire Bond Book 
of Specimens - a book 
assembled and bound up 
to interest business men. 


HAMPSHIRE 
PAPER CO. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
The only paper makers in the 


world making bond paper 
exclusively 
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because of their thorough knowl- 
edge of conditions are able to 
step in an office and successfully 
demonstrate the profitable use of 
their product. 

Through this concentration on 
one line of business, the sales- 
men soon become grounded in the 
best practices and are able to play 
the role of expert advisers with 
effectiveness. The ideas picked 
up in one office are transposed 
and shaped to fit another office, 


with the result that the sales- 
men’s suggestions are respected 
and accepted. Not unnaturally 


their statements regarding their 
own equipment are taken at face 
value and make a lasting impres- 
sion. The high official realizes 
that he is talking with a sales- 
man who may know more about 
the economical operation of an 
office than he himself does, and 
the claims and arguments carry 
weight as a consequence. 

These men never hear the word 
“quota” unless as applied to the 
salesmen working on the little fel- 
lows. Their record is based upon 
the percentage of orders closed 
and their amounts, and the salary 
figure is set accordingly. 


METHOD OF A “BIG” 
SALESMAN 


SUCCESSFUL 


There is another example in the 
paint manufacturer who keeps a 
man in Cleveland the year around 
for the sole purpose of securing 
the “big” business from three 
users of large quantities of a 
certain sort of paint. This sales- 
man has made a study of the paint 
requirements of these concerns, 
and in reality acts as a con- 
sultant whenever any one of them 
runs across a new problem. This 
service makes a deep impression, 
and the business goes to the sales- 
man as a matter of course. 

To see this salesman in con- 
ference with the engineers one 
would take him to be on the firm’s 
pay-roll. His intimacy has reached 
the first-name stage, and he is 
free with his ideas, suggestions 
and criticisms. This “big” busi- 
ness is soundly barricaded against 
the inroads of any competitor. 

This salesman gets his remu- 
neration entirely in commissions 
on the business from the three 





concerns. He is left free to de- 
vote his entire activities toward 
the one end of geiting this very 
desirable business. There are other 
salesmen for taking care of the 
regular trade. 

“Big” business is “different,” 
and because it is unlike the aver- 
age batch of orders the usual 
salesman handles, it requires a 
man of “different” qualifications 
to hold down the job of getting 
it successfully. The man must be 
as “big” and as broad-gauged as 
the business he is trying to place 
on the books. He must be able 
to associate with men of big cali- 
bre, understand their mannerisms 
and methods of doing business, 
and be free to tackle a big prop- 
osition in a big way. 

There are a‘number of concerns 
that recognize the necessity of 
having “big” salesmen who work 
independently of the balance of 
the staff, are not subject to the 
lash of quota, and confine them- 
selves to “big” business exclu- 
sively. 

The sales manager who breaks 
away from his blind worship of 
the quota idol and places con- 
fidence in his most suitable men 
to bring home the “big” business 
to the best of their ability will 
find that the liberality thus shown 
will return handsome dividends. 


Gift for H. S. Houston 


in the studios of 
the Universal Film Manufacturing 
Company in West Forty third Street, 
New York. Herbert S. Houston was 
met by seventeen of his friends repre- 
senting the various branches of the 
advertis'ng business. and was presented 
with a beautifu! Gorham silver service, 
the gift of h’s friends in the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. The 
presentation was made by S. C. Dobbs. 
vice-president of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, of Atlanta, and former president 
of the association Mr. Dobbs spoke 
at some length of the debt owed to Mr. 


Friday afternoon, 


Houston for the serious constructive 
work accompl'shed by the educational 
committee under his leadership. 


In responding. Mr. Houston denied 
the suggestion that the four years’ 
work he had done entailed any great 
sacrifice on his part. Rather did he 
consider it a great privilege to have been 
identified w'th a movement at once so 
successful and fraurht with so much 
importance to the world of modern busi- 
ness, 

The entire party then passed to one 
of the “movie” producing stages and 
which had taken 
moments before. 


re-enacted the scene 
place a few 
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Foreign Color Work 


‘Made in America”’ 


Buyers of advertising in this country have long 
admired the clever creations of European artists 
and color printers. We have all been impressed 
with the startling, yet artistic, color combinations 
of these artists and the brilliance of the finished 
product. Some advertisers have placed orders 
abroad for Labels, Show Cards, Poster Stamps, and 
other advertising material. 


We offer to appreciative American buyers, color 
designs that are equal to the best European work 
which our completely ee factory is ready to 
turn out in any desired quantity. European 
artists, capable of producing these vivid color crea- 
tions and artistic designs, are right here in New 
York City under our direct control. 


If you need a Poster different from anything now 
on the boards, a show card that will catch the eye 
of the buyer and hold the interest, a Poster Stamp 
to stick on your mailing matter and packages, or 
an original and beautiful Label for your product, 
let us know your needs. We have the men to 
create the ideas, the artists to make the sketches 
and skilled workmen to do the color printing. 
Our prices are most reasonable—we: charge noth- 
ing extra for clever ideas and superior quality of 
workmanship. 


Now is your opportunity to get something different. 


Sackett & Wilhelms Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS—NEW YORK 
Sales Offices at 432 Fourth Ave., Near 30th St. 


Every Known Process Including Offset Lithography and 
Our Patented Rotogravure 


W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS, President 
New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Boston 
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0 
The A. de Montluzin Advertisi 
Poster Selling Co............. 
George Enos Throop, Inc..... 
Wall’s National Poster Service 
C. R. Atchison.. 
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LIS great European war means 


it least two things: 
American manufacturers must develop 
ds to take care of goods formerly exported. 


new lines of goods must be produced 
the place of goods formerly supplied by European 
S. 

cases quick results with advertising are essential 
> the new activity successful, and 


POSTER ADVERTISING 


uickest of all mediums in a new field or for a 
oduct. It goes all over town at once and gathers 
y immediately. 


Any official solicitor will furnish 
promptly full information as to cost, 
etc. Write him for an estimate. 


ER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 





; e 

920 Steger Bldg. Chicago, III. 

9 
Offic'al Solicitors 

RE UNNI MIN, ois os os 5a 0s thet 55,405.45 cWaa essa beeen 110 West 40th Street, New York City 
AS ES SS re ene ei een er ieee rem rE crt Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 
RMR ie bails wis dive RRs 05k 9 V8 nev Gie 4/9 NIBEO ik ob x oe sero too nle SUhis sige Bessemer ger Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ieaie SIREN cia. vine nc see tee aha sp cas cose 1132 Union Trust Building, Cincinnati, oO. 
A OA Ree Cy a ere Ce ee Nr rn 1015 Fullerton Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
A CES ANS re ae eee NCE y fey fee 8th Floor, Tower Building, Chicago, Til. 
awed rarer re errr. ome Fifth Avenue Building, wa York City 
FE Oe ER ee er ny re an a ee eee ea re err ry en tlanta, Ga. 
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NE national poster advertiser declares 
Nordhem Company Service to be 
“beyond criticism.” 


Another pronounces it to be of great “con- 
structive help.” 


A third tersely tells that it “hits the mark.” 


These three advertisers are the largest con- 
cerns of their kinds in the country, and the 
written opinions of their advertising 
executives prove there-is something more 
than words, promises, or mere repetition 


of a phrase in “Nordhem Company 
Service.” 


You can learn the character of that service 
without incurring any obligation. Just write 
and tell us you want to know. 


IVAN B. NORDHEM CO. 


POSTER ADVERTISING 


Official Representatives 
POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
United States and Canada 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Bessemer Building 


BRANCHES: 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Marbridge Bidg. 1248 Otis Bldg. 802 Chestnut St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Cincinnati, O. Cleveland, O. 
1044 Marine Nat'l Bank Bldg. 815 First Nat'l Bank Bldg, 421-23 Rockefeller Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg. Fifth Floor, Merry Bldg. 
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Readers Vote on Best 
Copy Appeal 


How One Technical Advertiser 
Gets Big Buyers to Tell Him 
How to Write Copy That Will 
Get the Business—Wording the 
Ballot So as to Draw Replies 
from the Right People 


HE recent canvass made by 

the General Railway Signal 
Company, of Rochester, N. Y., to 
determine just what appeal was 
the most effective in technical ad- 
vertising, so that it might be 
guided in planning its cam- 
paign, brought to light some inter- 
esting opinions and data of value 
to all advertisers appealing to 
that hard-to-reach individual— 
the busy man. 

The General Railway Signal 
Company makes automatic block- 
signals. Naturally the advertising 
it does is more or 


cating the railway officials and 
engineers suggested that a “secret” 
ballot be taken to determine just 
what appeal met with most favor 
and at the same time get the 
actual buyers to tell what kind of 
copy they | ked, and what type of 
an ad they read in preference to 
all others. 

It was felt by the publication 
that this would not only be of 
material help in writing the copy 
for the advertiser, but the adver- 
tising value of putting the past 
years campaign before a railway 
official and getting him to consider 
each ad carefully so that he could 
give his opinions, was in itself 
reason enough for such a can- 
vass. 

BALLOT 


DRAWING UP THE 


When the plan was first pre- 
sented to H. M. Sperry, the sales 
and advertising manager of the 
General Railway Signal Company, 





less of the long-dis- 
tance variety and 
calls for cons dera- 
ble work before 
tangible results are *% 
evident. It is hard to 
test copy by the re- 
sults for that reason, 
the more so, as many 
of the men the ad- 
vertising interests are 
not the actual pur- 
chasers of the prod- 
uct, but merely in- 
struct the purchasing 
department. In the 
buying it is often im- 
poss.ble to trace re- 
sults. All the com- 
pany knows is that it 
is selling equipment 
to coneerns on the 
subscription list of 
the publications it 
advertises in. Trac- 
ing results to any 
particular piece of 
copy is a difficult -~ 
matter. 

In view of this 
condition the service 
department of one of 
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he was inclined to turn it down 
because experience had shown 
him the folly of circularizing in 
the technical field, but when it 
was pointed out that the good 
will he had created through years 
of continuous advertising in the 
technical press would pave the 
way for this canvass, he consented 
to the suggestion and the ballot 
was drawn up. 

In doing this Mr. Sperry de- 
cided to side-step the missile that 
had put dents in similar plans by 
giving the person addressed clear- 
ly to understand that whether or 
not he signed his name to the 
ballot was of no consequence. He 
knew that while men as a rule 
were not backward in criticising 
advertising or giving opinions for 
improving it, that the big buyers 
such as he was appealing to would 
hesitate, fearing a selling plot 
of some kind. But if 
it were not necessary g 
for the “voter” to 
sign the ballot, unless 
he chose to, he would 
appreciate that there 
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greatest service to him. The 
questions asked were: “Does 
this advert.sing interest you?” 
“Are our advertisements  con- 
servative?” “Which advertise- 
ment of the series do you deem 
best?” “Which is the most useful 
information for you—engineering 
data, operating data or financial 
results?” With the ballot was 
sent out a set of proofs of the 
past advertising, which had ap- 
peared in the Electric Railway 
Journal, and a stamped, addressed 
envelope for the reply. 


SOME OF THE OPINIONS 


The success of the project 
hinged on a little six-word post- 
script on the ballot—‘Sign or not, 
as you prefer.” But in most cases 
the ballot was returned signed, 
and not a few interesting letters 
were received which gave the ad- 
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was no nigger lurk- 
ing in the woodpile. 
but that it was an 
honest effort to di- 
rect an advertising 


appropriation in the 
way it would be most 
profitable. 


With this in mind 
a letter was multi- 
graphed which put 
the whole proposition 
before the buyer in a 
few words, with a 
convenient blank 
below for his vote. 
The letter or text 
portion of the ballot 
simply spoke about 
the advertising which 
had been done in the 
past, explained that 
the recipient’s opinion 
was wanted for the 
purpose of planning a 
campaign for the 
coming year, and 
gave the reader to 
understand that the 
object of the vote 
was to make this 
advertising of the 
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vertiser an insight into the atti- 
tude of his prospects toward his 
proposition and advertising copy. 

In the first place, the vote es- 
tablished the “concrete” or “com- 
parative cost” form of copy as 
being popular. Of the twelve ads 
subm.tted to be voted on, No. 9 
(page 56) showed what one engi- 
neer called a “pie chart,” which is 
comparison of the cost of up-keep 
of the block system under consid- 
eration to others based on the ex- 
periences of a 50-mile interurban 
road. 

This ad appealed to C. E. Mor- 
gan, general superintendent of the 
Michigan United Traction Com- 
pany, because he liked to balance 
the figures presented with his 
former experiences, and when he 
found the costs accurate it im- 
pressed him with the fairness of the 
advertiser and gave him greater 
confidence in the company’s future 
advertising which he would read. 
Then, too, it must be remembered 
that the technical reader is trained 
in the reading of charts, and such 
an appeal tells much more than 
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the ordinary word or photographic 
description. 

Another voter, John Leisenring, 
signal engineer for the IlIlinois 
Traction System, liked the dia- 
gram or chart idea because it en- 
abled him to “get the thought 
quicker,’ and preferred photo- 
graphic selling arguments to long- 
winded descriptions, which he 
said he never read. 


LIKES “HIGH-SPOT” COPY 


As there are few fields in ad- 
vertising where the need of using 
every resource of the trade is more 
urgent than in appealing to the 
busy engineer or superintendent 
upon whose shoulders often rests 
vast responsibilities which reduce 
his available time for reading ads 
to a minimum, it should be inter- 
esting to all advertisers to know 
just what the attitude of this type 
of man is toward advertising copy. 

The opinion of such a busy man, 
for instance, as Frank Hedley, the 
general manager of the _ Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, 
of New York, should be a guide 


You eliminate guesswork and 
theory in your advertising cam- 
paign when you use 
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in Chicago 


Posters are the headlines of adver- 
tising; they tell the story at a glance. 


American Posting Service 
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to all who are interested in copy 
that will interest men in his class. 
Mr. Hedley likes arrows and 
other attention-arresting devices 
which will take him at once to the 
heart of a proposition being ad- 
vertised. He has no time for in- 
troductions or a manufacturer's 
claims and contentions. He wants 
to get the idea at a glance and 
then if he is interested his secre- 
tary will write for full informa- 
tion. Mr. Hedley complains that 
too many advertisers fail to credit 
the readers with having ordinary 
intelligence, and go too much into 
details where they are uncalled 
for. 

The same opinion was held by 
L. E. Fischer, a consulting engi- 
neer, of St. Louis. Mr. Fischer 
likes ads that “hit the high spots 
and let the reader fill in the gaps.” 
Another engineer said: “I want 
to see a good-sized cut, something 
that tells me about a_ product 
which will help me in my work. 
If I were doing any advertising 
to busy men like myself I would 
stick in some good pictures telling 
about what I had to sell and 
showing how it was used, with 
my name at the top or bottom. 
Any ad is a good one that does 
that, but the picture has to be a 
big one and should cover the 
whole page. These little dabs 
(half and quarter pages) are no 
good. Put ‘Safety First’? on it 
somewhere to get the claim agents 
and you have a good ad.” 


WHAT THE MANAGER 


KNOW 


WANTS TO 


Other officials claim they are 
only interested in concrete facts 
which leave some definite impres- 
sion. It is immaterial how the 
facts are presented so that no 
more of their time is required 
than necessary, but they must have 
the facts. 

To illustrate, E. P. Gould, as- 
sistant general manager of the 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railway, 
wrote: “I like something definite 
in the ad that I can store away 
for future use, should I have oc- 
casion to consider that kind of 
equipment in the future.” This 


attitude on the part of the big 
buyers whom the technical press 





INK 


has been courting for some years 
now is important. The fact that 
the technical publishers have suc- 
ceeded in getting the best of these 
busy men on their subscription 
lists through a marked editorial 
development, points to the need 
of driving home the name at any 
expense, and is also an indication 
of the growing need of easy-to- 
remember names for technical 
products; a need which has be- 
come more urgent with the re- 
cent increase of technical-paper 
advertisers. 

Coupled with this essential is 
the need for “selling” the tech- 
nical reader on the responsibility 
of the concern behind the prod- 
uct. How to do this will, of 
course, depend on the advertiser, 
but for those who have the pres- 
tige of years at their back the 
suggestion of J. M. Waldron, sig- 
nal engineer for the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, of New 
York, that an advertiser incor- 
porate in his copy a line telling 
the length of time he has been in 
business, contending that to be an 
essential in judging an advertised 
product, may be helpful. “While 
I am always willing to consider 
the new and untried proposition,” 
says Mr. Waldron, “the time a 
company has been in_ business 
holds an implied guarantee that 
its equipment has points of merit.” 

Summing up the opinions of the 
different readers as to what they 
thought a technical ad must con- 
tain to get their favorable atten- 
tion, it seems that above all else 
there is a demand for illustrations 
that are big and_ interesting 
enough not only to arrest atten- 
tion but to leave a selling im- 
pression. When possible these 
photographs should show the 
product in operation or under 
working conditions. There exists 
a sentiment against word descrip- 
tions. Long-winded ads _ are 
tabooed, the general attitude be- 
ing, “if we are interested we will 
write.” And as one engineer put 
it, technical readers like “more- 
money talk and suggestive cuts in 
the ads they are expected to read.” 
These, it appears, are the copy 
requirements toward w hich an ad- 
vertiser must plan his campaign 
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E. St. Elmo 
Lewis says— 


“Your book—‘The Preparation and Care of Mailing 
Lists’—throws the spotlight on one of the most vital 
phases of advertising. Page by page it clearly shows 
how to develop the inquiries we receive and turn them 
into orders.” 


‘““Could Not Have Been Better Timed’”’ 


“Your book could not have been better timed. Thou 
sands of ‘live’ men are seeking data on the mailing list 
subject and are willing TO PAY for it. This book 
treats of the most VITAL department of a man’s busi- 
ness—the MAN REACHING, ORDER GETTING and 
CLIENT DISCOVERING department,” 
states a prominent New England advertiser. 
é 
It’s Free to You! | 
W RITE us on your business 
° Stationery stating name, posi- 
tion and size of mailing list, if 


you have one. Book will be sent 
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he was inclined to turn it down 
because experience had shown 
him the folly of circularizing in 
the technical field, but when it 
was pointed out that the good 
will he had created through years 
conunuocus advertising inh 
technical press would pave the 
way for this canvass, he consented 
to the suggestion the ballot 
was drawn wy 
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purpose of planning a 
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the ordinary word or photographic 
description. 

Another voter, John Leisenring, 
signal engineer for the Illinois 
Traction System, liked the dia- 
eram or chart idea because it en 
abled him to ‘get we tivughs 
quicker,’ and preferred photo 
graphic selling arguments to long 
winded descriptions, which he 
said he never read 
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to all who are interested in copy 
that will interest men in his class. 
Mr. Hedley likes arrows and 
other attention-arresting devices 
which will take him at once to the 
heart of a proposition being ad- 
vertised. He has no time for in- 
troductions or a manufacturer's 
claims and contentions. He wants 
to get the idea at a glance and 
then if he is interested his secre- 
tary will write for full informa- 
tion. Mr. Hedley complains that 
too many advertisers fail to credit 
the readers with having ordinary 
intelligence, and go too much into 
details where they are uncalled 
for. 

The same opinion was held by 
L. E. Fischer, a consulting engi- 
neer, of St. Louis. Mr. Fischer 
likes ads that “hit the high spots 
and let the reader fill in the gaps.” 
Another engineer said: “I: want 
to see a good-sized cut, something 
that tells me about a_ product 
which will help me in my work. 
If I were doing any advertising 
to busy men like myself I would 
stick in some good pictures telling 
about what I had to sell and 
showing how it was used, with 
my name at the top or bottom. 
Any ad is a good one that does 
that, but the picture has to be a 
big one and should cover the 
whole page. These little dabs 
(half and quarter pages) are no 
good. Put ‘Safety First’ on it 
somewhere to get the claim agents 
and you have a good ad.” 


WHAT THE MANAGER 


KNOW 


WANTS TO 


Other officials claim they are 
only interested in concrete facts 
which leave some definite impres- 


sion. It is immaterial how the 
facts are presented so that no 
more of their time is required 
than necessary, but they must have 
the facts. 

To illustrate, E. P. Gould, as- 
sistant general manager of the 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railway, 
wrote: “I like something definite 
in the ad that I can store away 
for future use, should I have oc- 
casion to consider that kind of 
equipment in the future.” This 
attitude on the part of the big 
buyers whom the technical press 


INK 


has been courting lot sume years 
now is important. The fact that 
the technical publishers have syc. 
ceeded in getting the best of these 
busy men on their subscription 
lists through a marked editorial 
development, points to the need 
of driving home the name at any 
expense, and is also an indication 
of the growing need of easy-to. 
remember names for technical 
products; a need which has be- 
come more urgent with the re- 
cent increase of technical-paper 
advertisers. 

Coupled with this essential js 
the need for “selling” the tech- 
nical reader on the responsibility 
of the concern behind the prod- 
uct. How to do this will, of 
course, depend on the advertiser, 
but for those who have the pres- 
tige of years at their back the 
suggestion of J. M. Waldron, sig- 
nal engineer for the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, of New 
York, that an advertiser incor- 
porate in his copy a line telling 
the length of time he has been in 
business, contending that to be an 
essential in judging an advertised 
product, may be helpful. “While 
I am always willing to consider 
the new and untried proposition,” 
says Mr. Waldron, “the time a 
company has been in_ business 
holds an implied guarantee that 
its equipment has points of merit.” 

Summing up the opinions of the 
different readers as to what they 
thought a technical ad must con- 
tain to get their favorable atten- 
tion, it seems that above all else 
there is a demand for illustrations 
that are big and __ interesting 
enough not only to arrest atten- 
tion but to leave a selling im- 
pression. When possible these 
photographs should show the 
product in operation or under 
working conditions. There exists 
a sentiment against word descrip- 
tions. Long-winded ads are 
tabooed, the general attitude be- 
ing, “if we are interested we will 
write.” And as one engineer put 
it, technical readers like “more 
money talk and suggestive cuts i 
the ads they are expected to read. 
These, it appears, are the copy 
requirements toward which an ad- 
vertiser must plan his campaign 
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E. St. Elmo 


Lewis says— 


“Your book—‘The Preparation and Care of Mailing 
Lists’-—throws the spotlight on one of the most vital 
phases of advertising. Page by page it clearly shows 
how to develop the inquiries we receive and turn them 


into orders.” 


“Could Not Have Been Better Timed”’ 


“Your book could not have been better. timed. Thou- 


sands of ‘live’ men are seeking data on the mailing list 
subject and are willing TO PAY for it. This book 
treats of the most VITAL department of a man’s busi- 
ness—the MAN REACHING, ORDER GETTING and 
CLIENT DISCOVERING department,” 
states a prominent New England advertiser. 
. 5 
It's Free to You! | 
— W RITE us on your business 
stationery stating name, posi- 
tion and size of mailing list, if 


h. Co. ag have one. Book will be sent 
, yy return mail and you will not 
be obligated in any way. 
913 W. Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO ILL, 
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Government Suggests 
Proper Labels 


Department of Agriculture Offers 
Suggestions to Medicine Makers 
—Limitations Placed on Use of 
Testimohials—Indefinite Represen- 
tations Frowned Upon—Advice to 
Candy Manufacturers, Also 


Special Washington ; Correspondence 


ESTIMONIALS and refund 

guarantees, as used by the 
manufacturers of medicinal prepa- 
rations and proprietary goods, 
will be restricted within much 
more rigid limitations if the pro- 
ducers and advertisers in this 
field heed the counsel of the chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Of course, the Gov- 
ernment has no jurisdiction over 
these and other kindred forms ex- 
cept in so far as the matter in 
question is embodied in the labels 
of preparations which come with- 
in the scope of the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act, but inasmuch as 
a majority of manufacturers nat- 
urally prefer to use the same 
names, claims, guarantees, etc., in 
their advertising and on the la- 
bels, it necessarily follows that 
a restrictive policy on the part of 
the department with respect to 
labels extends in influence far be- 
yond ‘the scope of its immediate 
application. 

Claims of therapeutic effects, 
indefinite and sweeping descrip- 
tive terms and names that are 
unwarrantedly suggestive are be- 
ing placed under the ban by the 
officials at Washington, along with 
the usual run of testimonials and 
common forms of refund guaran- 
tees. Strictly speaking, to be sure, 
the officials of ‘the Bureau of 
Chemistry might be said to have 
no authority to concern themselves 
with the above-mentioned adver- 
tising forms unless, upon investi- 
gation, the method of labeling 
employed in any given case was 
found to warrant prosecution, by 
due process of law, under the 
Food and Drugs Act. The pres- 
ent action is a voluntary one, 
based upon the ounce-of-preven- 


tion theory, outlined in Pruympy 
INK some time ago. 

When the chief of the Bureay 
of Chemistry adopted his advisory 
policy in relation to manufacturers 
—an effort to tell advertisers jn 
advance what could be done rather 
than to leave them to their own 
devices and then prosecute them 
after all their labels and adver. 
tising literature had been printed 
—he was prompted to take such 
action largely because of the in- 
quiries received from mystified 
manufacturers of food products, 
Latterly, however, the majority 
of inquiries received at the bureay 
have come from makers and pro- 
prietors of medicinal preparations 
who are seemingly at a loss how 
to proceed under the Food and 
Drugs Act as lately amended, In 
response to the most frequently 
repeated requests from such quar- 
ters, Dr. Alsberg has formulated 
certain suggestions as to what, in 
his opinion, constitutes objection- 
able labeling. 


REFUND GUARANTEES THAT ARE 
OBJECTIONABLE 


Perhaps his most radical opin- 
ion is found in the declaration 
that alleged misrepresentations as 
to the curative properties of drug 
preparations are not justified, even 
if the proprietor or seller stands 
ready to actually pay back the 
customer’s money. The formal 
declaration with respect to refund 
guarantees is as follows: “State- 
ments on the labels of drugs guar- 
anteeing them to cure certain dis- 
eases or money refunded may be 
so worded as to be false and 
fraudulent and to constitute mis- 
branding. Misrepresentations of 


‘this kind are not justified by the 


fact that the purchase price of 
the article is actually refunded 
as promised.” 

Manufacturers must stand 
squarely behind all _ statements 
made by the authors of such testl- 
monials as they see fit to publish 
—must, in effect, make the asser- 
tions of testimonial writers their 
own. This is the substance ol 
the second pronouncement on the 
part of the chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry that is likely to be 
regarded as radical by the inter- 
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The department’s 
position on this score is that 
“Testimonials, aside from the 
personal aspect given them by 
their letter form, hoid out a gen- 
eral representation to the public 
jor which the party doing the 
labeling is held to be responsible. . 
The fact that a testimonial is 
genuine and honestly represents 
the opinion of the person writing 
it does not justify its use if it 
creates a misleading impression 
with regard to the results which 
the medicine will. produce. No 
statement relative to the therapeu- 
tic effects of medicinal products 
should be made in the form of 
a ‘testimonial’ which would be 
regarded as unwarranted if made 
as a direct statement of the man- 
ufacturer.” 

The official view-point of the 
Bureau of Chemistry with respect 
to claims of therapeutic effects 
is indicated by the statement: “A 
preparation cannot be properly 
designated as a specific, cure, 
remedy or recommended as in- 


ests affected. 
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invaluable, or bear other promises 
of benefit, unless the product can. 
as a matter of fact, be depended 
upon to produce the _ results 
claimed for it. Before making 
any such claim the responsible 
party should carefully consider 
whether the proposed representa- 
tions are strictly in harmony with 
the facts; in other words, whether 
the medicine, in the light of its 
composition, is actually capable ° 
of fulfilling the promises made 
for it. For instance, if the broad 
representation that the product 
is a remedy for certain diseases 
is made, as, for example, by the 
use of the word ‘remedy’ in the 
name of the preparation, the ar- 
ticle should actually be a remedy 
for the affections named upon 
the label under all conditions, ir- 
respective of kind and cause.” 


AVOID MISLEADING SUGGESTIONS OF 
EVERY SORT 


Manufacturers may have to ex- 
ercise some care how they capital- 
ize popular approval. or supposed 
popular approval, of their goods 
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if they take to heart, literally, 
the admonitions of the Bureau of 
Chemistry with respect to what 
are commonly referred to as in- 
direct statements. “Not only are 
direct statements and representa- 
tions of a misleading character 


objectionable,” it is declared, “but . 


any suggestion, hint, or insinua- 
tion, direct or indirect, or design 
or device that may tend to con- 
vey a misleading impression 
should be avoided. This applies, 
for example, to such statements 
as ‘has been widely recommended 
for, followed by unwarranted 
therapeutic claims.” 

“Cure-alls” wil! be forced off 
the market as such if the Bureau 
of Chemistry stands pat on its 
recently announced platform 
against the use of indefinite and 
sweeping terms. The advice given 
to manufacturers along this line 
is definite and explicit enough: 
“Representations that are unwar- 
ranted on account of indefinite- 
ness of a general sweeping char- 
acter should be avoided. For 
example, the statement that a 
preparation is ‘for kidney troubles’ 
conveys the impression that the 
product is useful in the treatment 
of kidney affections generally. 
Such a representation is mislead- 
ing and deceptive, unless the med- 
icine in question is actually useful 
in all of these affections. For 
this reason it is usually best to 
avoid terms covering a number 
of ailments, such as ‘skin diseases, 
kidney, liver and bladder affec- 
tions,’ etc. Rheumatism, dyspep- 
sia, eczema and the names of many 
other affections. are more or less 
comprehensive, and their use 
under some circumsiances would 
be objectionable. For example, 
a medicine should not be recom- 
mended for rheumatism unless it 
is capable of fulfilling the claims 
and representations made for it 
in all kinds of rheumatism. To 
represent that a medicine is use- 
ful for rheumatism, when, as a 
matter of fact, it is useful in only 
one form of rheumatism, would 
be misleading; such statements as 
‘for some diseases of the kidney 
and liver, ‘for many forms of 
rheumatism,’ are objectionable on 
account of indefiniteness Names 


like ‘heart remedy,’ kidney pills’ 
‘blood _ purifier,” ‘nerve ~ tonic’ 
‘bone liniment, ‘lung balm’ and 
other terms involving the name 
of parts of the body are objection. 
able for similar reasons.” 0}. 
viously this last prohibition would 
seem to forecast the necessity for 
a change of names in the cases 
of many widely advertised prepa- 
rations now on the market, 






















EXAMPLES OF MISLEADING CANpy 


LABELS 


Candy manufacturers, as well 
as the makers of medicinal prepa- 
rations, have lately addressed 
many inquiries to the Bureau of 
Chemistry to ascertain just what 
will be sanctioned and what wil 
not be sanctioned in the labeling 
of confectionery put out in pack- 
age form. Particularly have the 
candy manufacturers been inquisi- 
tive as to the extent to which they 
may use the popular designation 
“Fruit flavors.” On this point the 
Bureau officials have replied: 
“Packages of mixed candies la- 
beled ‘all fruit flavors,’ ‘assorted 
fruit flavors,’ ‘fruit flavors,’ etc. 
are considered misbranded if the 
candies contained therein are pre- 
pared by the use of both true 
and artificial fruit flavors, for the 
reason that such labeling would 
give the impression that only true 
fruit flavors have been used.” 


Letters “U. S. A.” not Our 
Exclusive Property 


Printers’ Ink has been asked if, 
under the rules of the Universal Postal 
Union, the letters “U. S. A.” are re 
served for the exclusive use of the 
United States of America. The inquirer 
pointed out that the initials “U.S. A. 
also represented the Union of South 
Africa. 

In response to an inquiry from Prixt 
ers’ Ink, Joseph Stewart, Second As 
sistant Postmaster General, writes: 

“The question of wh'ch country has 
the right to use the initials ‘U. S. A. 
to designate that country has never been 
submitted for decision a Congress 
of the Universal Postal Union. Conse 
quently, in postal affairs, no country 
has an exclusive right to use that desig 
nation.”* ° 
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Advertising 





Means Business Endurance 


Endurance 








The old plan of making an ad- 
vertising appropriation on a one- 
year basis is passing. The vicis- 
Studes of crops and markets are 
too varying a factor, 

Most manufacturers today are 
obsessed with the ambition to be- 
come a national institution with 
a nation educated to the advan- 
tages of their goods. And, as one 
wise advertising man says, “That 
education can go as well in times 
of adversity as in times of pros- 
perity.” 

Without advertising the name 
of your product and its virtues 
becomes “dead-cells” in old cus- 
tomers’ brains. If desire is al- 
lowed to cool, the business is 
often lost. 
advertiser now 
spending a big appropriation in 
the South, trying to get back what 
neglect has cost him. 


There’s one 


Storming the habits of millions 
to make them buy your goods re- 
quires as much genius—as much 
courage —as much steadfastness 
of purpose—as the foreign armies 
are displaying on the blood-soaked 
elds of Europe. 


Manufacturers can't afford to 
stop advertising in the South be- 
cause cotton has made progress 
difficult any more than the Ger- 
mans could afford to stop be- 
cause Belgium barred the way— 
or any more than the allies could 
desist in their attempts to stem 
the tide when the Germans were 
sweeping everything before them. 

Business courage counts as 
much in business battles as mar- 
tial courage counts in war. 

There are many money crops 
in the South besides cotton. If 
the cotton fort holds out, go take 
the others! 


Go after business on the basis 
of what you expect to do in the 
next five years—not this year. 
Give yout sales momentum by 
spending your appropriation when 
it is most needed. Desires created 
now will surely culminate in 
sales. 


Your competition is not only 
the other manufacturers who 
make what you make, but other 
manufacturers making what 
Southern farmers need. There’s 
been many a disc harrow that 
robbed a buggy-maker of a sale. 


The Farm Papers Needed to Cover the South 


The Southern Planter 
Richmond, Va. 


The Progressive Farmer 
Birmingham, Memphis, 
Raleigh, Dallas 


The Southern A griculturist 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Southern Ruralist 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Farming 
Atlenta, Ga. 


Modern Farming 
New Orleans, La. 
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Use of Family Name in 
Waterman Pen Case 


Supreme Court to Decide Contro- 
versy Between Modern Pen Com- 
pany and L. E. Waterman Co.— 
Appeal by Both Sides—Advertis- 
ing and Sales Methods Attacked 
—Decision Expected. Soon 

HE right of a corporation to 
use a family name by con- 
tract with an individual bearing 
the name is shortly to be deter- 
mined by the United States Su- 
preme Court. It is expected that 
the decision in this case will be 
handed down during the term of 
the Supreme Court just begun 
The case is the outcome of one 
of the many unfair competition 
suits brought by the L. E. Water- 
man Company against the Modern 

Pen Company, involving the use 

of the name “Waterman.” 

This struggle, in various phases, 
really dates back to 1895, about 
which year A. A. Waterman, who 

had been an employee of the L. E. 

Waterman Company as salesman, 

but was not related in any way to 

L. E. Waterman, ;went into busi- 

-ness for himself with a man 
named Gibson under the firm 
name of “The A. A. Waterman 

Pen Company.” The L. E. Water- 

man Company promptly began ac- 

tion against its competitor and in 

1898 a decree was entered re- 

straining the new firm from using 

the corporate name “A. A. Water- 
man Pen Company,” but stipu- 
lating that use might be made of 
the name “A. A. Waterman & 

Co.” Accordingly Messrs. A. A. 

Waterman and Gibson continued 

to manufacture and sell pens 

under the name of A. A. Water- 

man & Co. from 1898 until 1906, 

when Mr. Waterman left to his 

partners the Eastern field while 
he took over the Western field 
and entered upon the manufac- 
ture and sale of fountain pens in 
that territory under the name of 

A. A. Waterman & Co., Inc. 
Recent litigation in this con- 

troversy was inaugurated in 1909, 

when the L. E. Waterman Com- 

pany began action against dealers 
in Cleveland and Washington, 


D: C5 40r advertising and selling 
under the name of “Waterman” 
pens which were not its product 
Judgments were obtained and these 
judgments specifically enjoined 
the sale of any pens bearing the 
name A. A. Waterman & Co, Itwas 
the Cleveland decree on this issue 
that the L. E. Waterman Company 
used extensively in its advertising 
particularly as a warning to deal. 
ers. The outcome of these suits 
virtually forced the Eastern firm 
of A. A. Waterman & Co. to take 
action and accordingly it sought 
relief in the Supreme Court of 
New York—the particular object 
being to restrain the further circy- 
lation of the above-mentioned ad- 
vertising matter put out by the 
L. E. Waterman Company. 

Judge Hand, passing upon this 
case, decreed that the second firm 
in the field had the right to use the 
name A. A. Waterman & Co., but 
that it should always use a suffix, 
“Not connected with the original 
Waterman Pen.” There was an 
appeal against the “unprecedented” 
use of such a suffix and the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals slightly 
modified the decree of Judge 
Hand, holding that it would be 
sufficient to use the suffix “Not 
connected with the L. E. Water- 
man Company,” but going farther 
in another direction and stipula- 
ting the use of the name “Arthur 
A. Waterman & Co.” instead of 
“A. A. Waterman & Co.” From 
this latter decree both parties to 
the controversy have appealed to 
the U. S. Supreme Court. The A 
A. Waterman concern complains 
of the suffix and the requirement 
for the use of. the name “Arthur 
A.” instead of “A. A.,” whereas 
the L. E. “Waterman Compan 
contends that its competitor has no 
right to use the word “Waterman 
at all. 


DEFENSE CLAIMS QUALITY FOR 


THEIR GOODS 


In the brief on behalf of the 
Modern Pen Company it is set 
forth: “We wish to emphasize to 
the Court that the defendant is not 
a new ‘fake’ enterprise, selling a 
cheap pen on the strength of the 
name ‘Waterman’. A. A. Water- 
man & Co. actually manufacture 
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their pens and every part ‘of 
them. They have manufactured 
every part of A. A. Waterman 
pens since 1901 and have spent 
many thousands of dollars in ad- 
yertising their ‘self-filler’, which 
is their specialty.” ; 

Discussing the subject of the 
confusion resultant from the use 
of the name “Waterman,” the at- 
torney for the Modern Pen Com- 
pany declares: “There is un- 
doubtedly some slight confusion 
owing to the similarity of names. 
This confusion is nothing com- 
pared to the confusion arising 
from the names of the twelve 
firms of Rogers in the silverware 
business.” 

Defending itself from the 
charge of unfair competition, 
the Modern Pen Company says: 
“There is no allegation of fact 
that shows that the. defendant 
‘ver used its trade name in such 
a way as to resemble any par- 
ticular method employed by the 
plaintiffs in advertising or other- 
wise.” 

WHERE THE CONTRACT COMES IN 

Going into the inside history of 
the A. A. Waterman concern the 
brief says: “In January, 1901, 
Mr, A. A. Waterman formed the 
frm of A. A. Waterman & Co., 
composed of himself, Mr. Frazer 
and Mr. Geyer, who were to be 
the selling agents, while the Fra- 
zer & Geyer Company did the 
manufacturing. The new combi- 
nation was very successful until 
about 1903 when, under the un- 
successful management of Mr. 
Frazer, they began to lose money. 
During 1901 they had entered into 
four different contracts, the result 
of which was a combination that 
tied up Mr. Waterman for forty 
years. When the losses began, 
Mr. Waterman began to fret 
under the yoke of forty-year con- 
tracts and at his request, in Feb- 
Tuary, 1905, new contracts were 
made which looked forward to 
letting Mr. Waterman out of his 
forty-year contract. The sub- 
stance of this contract was that 
the United States was divided 
into the Eastern and Western dis- 
tricts and that Mr. Waterman 
should be permitted to take the 
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Thanks to the 
British Navy— 


that sure shield of England 
enables us to go on about 
our business very much the 
same. The alarmist articles 
as to the near bankruptcy 
and ruin of Great Britain are 
very far removed from the 
truth. 


The resources of this coun- 
try are illimitable, and al- 
though trade is somewhat 
restricted it is not more so 
than in any other country 
not at war. 


Right now is the time to 
make an impression, at far 
less than the usual outlay 
both in time and money. I 
can tell you of many things 
the people need and you can 
talk to all the people through 


London 
Opinion 


The clean paper that is wel- 
come in every home. 


The right class for the’ right 
goods. 


Write me. 


s 
PR cera aaa 3 
Advertisement Manager 


Watergate House, London, Eng. 
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Western district, leaving the East- 
ern district exclusively to his co- 
partners. The evidence is undis- 
puted that in 1901 Mr. Waterman 
brought experience and a list of 
customers into the new combina- 
tion that were very valuable. He 
sold 80 or 90 per cent of the 
goods manufactured by Frazer & 
Geyer Company, and the divi- 
dends were from 20 to 50 per cent 
for two years. 

“Under the first partnership 
agreement of 1901 Mr. Waterman 
was to receive 15 per cent of the 
profits; Mr. Frazer 474 per cent 
and Mr. Geyer 37% per cent, but 
before any division of profits Mr. 
Waterman was to draw $2,000 per 
annum and a royalty of two cents 
on each pen, which salary and 
royalty were to be charged to ex- 
pense. Mr. Waterman put in no 
capital; Frazer and Geyer put in 
$500 each, but Frazer and Geyer 
obligated themselves to secure 
credit up to the extent of $25,000. 
The control was vested in Frazer 
and Geyer except that Waterman 
had authority over styles and 
quality of goods bearing the 
name ‘A. A: Waterman & Co.,’ 
and over the list and net prices 
and terms to the trade.” A few 
weeks after this contract was en- 
tered into Isaac E. and William 
L. Chapman advanced some $50,- 
000 in loans and bought stock so 
that they held a large majority 
control. Later, under a new con- 
tract, Waterman assigned his fif- 
teen per cent of profits and two 
cents per pen royalty on the un- 
derstanding that he was to be paid 
in addition to his salary $100 for 
every one per cent of annual net 
profits made by the firm, and was 
given $5,000 worth of stock in 
consideration of giving up his roy- 
alties. Then in 1904 came another 
agreement whereby Waterman, 
instead of getting a salary of 
$2,000 a year, was given a certain 
field exclusively with the agree- 
ment that he was to get certain 
commissions on all goods sold in 
that field whether sold by him or 
not. When, following the collapse 
of the old concern and the reor- 
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division of the Eastern and the 
Western territory, arrangemeny 
were made for joint payment fo, 
advertising in periodicals and it 
was stipulated that if either Party 


sold goods in the territory of th 
other, twenty per cent of the ne 
prices should belong to the party 
whose territory was invaded.” — 


ADVERTISING METHODS ASSAILp 


The L. E, Waterman Company 
statés that it has expended mor 
than $2,500,000 in advertising 
Waterman Pens, and that for the 
past five years the appropriation 
has been $200,000 annually. Hence 
the action of certain dealers jp 
advertising the Modern Pen Com. 
pany’s product by the name 
“Waterman” alone is cited as cop. 
stituting unfair competition. It js 
contended that this advertising 
was in effect, if not actually, rat 
fied by the defendant because it 
bore one-half of the expense of 
the advertising. The A. A. Wa- 
terman interests claim that the of- 
fending advertisements were in- 
serted without their knowledge or 
consent. Then they come back at 
their competitor by protesting 
that the older firm has no right 
to designate its product as the 
“only genuine Waterman Pens.” 

The selling tactics of salesmen 
handling the two lines of pens 
respectively are called in question 
by each firm in turn just as was 
the advertising. At one point in 
its defense the A. A. Waterman 
concern makes the statement: “If 
any dealer misrepresented a pen, 
it was not, of course, the fault of 
the defendant. It was not the 
salesman’s duty, although it was 
his custom, to tell the dealer to be 
careful to sell the goods as A.A 
Waterman & Co. pens. If the 
dealer knew what goods he was 
selling, that was sufficient.” Mr. 
Bartlett testified: “I always told 
them never to buy and sell ou 
pens on the reputation of the L. 
E. Waterman Company pens; 1! 
they did they will starve to death. 
Further indication of the element 
of bitterness which characterized 
the defense of this case is found 
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in the attack by the A. A. Water 
man representatives upon_ the 
methods employed by the origina 


ganization, with the Modern Pen 
Company as selling agents, con- 
tracts were entered into for the 
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[ am pleased to announce 
that Mr. Owen H. Fleming 
—for a number of years well 
known to Eastern Adver- 
tisers and Agency men—has 
joined our staff. 


I also wish to announce 
that we have just opened an 
office in the Kresge Building, 
Detroit, Michigan, in charge 
of Mr. Victor B. Baer. 


Through our four offices, 
we aim to keep advertisers 
fully informed regarding 
the publications which we 
represent. ; 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON DETROIT 
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The Denver Post, Denver, Colo., Daily and Sun- “ 
day. The paper with a heart and a soul. the 


Paid Circulation: Sunday average, 97,637; week day average, 68,721 make 


The Kansas City Post, Kansas City, Mo., Daily the 
and Sunday. The paper that goes home. 


Paig Circulation: Week day average, 128.281; Sunday average, 114,606 Wat 


Our Country, Kansas City, Mo., Weekly. me: 
It Ever Be Right, But Right or Wrong, Our his 


” of 
Country. Paid circulation: 92,819 oe 


The Great Divide, Denver, Colo. The mightiest 
Rocky Mountain Weekly. Paig circulation: 112,364 old 


FOR BUSINESS WRITE TO THE PUBLISHERS OR TO 


Its 
Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman exe 


Advertising Building, Gumble Building, and 
hicago. Kansas City, Mo IS a 


Brunswick Building, 4 Candler Building, 
New York, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. 
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wers of the name to obtain evi- 
dence. For example it is charged 
in the defendant’s brief that “Mr. 
Raymond spent many months in 
gouring the country. from Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to New Orleans, 
and from New York to Denver 
trying to entrap people into sell- 
ing him an \. A. Waterman & 
Co. pen, and tricking them into 
ging a receipt for a ‘Waterman 


en, 

Pe chard H. Waldo gave ex- 
tended testimony in support of the 
L E. Waterman Company case, 
his evidence being. based upon 
several hundred letters received 
in the puzzle contests of the Good 
Housekeeping Magazine. Copies 
of these letters occupy thirty-four 
pages of the record. In attacking 
this evidence the A. A. Waterman 
interests said: “By offering prizes 
for nice things said about adver- 
tisers they got laudatory letters.” 

The L. E. Waterman Company 
has submitted in this case a mass 
of evidence calculated to support 
its claim that confusion results 
from the dual use of the word 
“Waterman” on pens. The state- 
ment is made that “People that 
had received A. A. Waterman 
pens when asking for Waterman’s 
pens thought they were pens of 
the L. E. Waterman Company 
make, and were genuine Water- 
man’s Fountain Pens.” The L. 
E. Waterman Company attacks 
the contention that the , Modern 
Pen Company has any recognized 
status as selling agent of A. A. 
Waterman & Co. 

Summing up on this score it is 
stated: “The question of the right 
of Arthur A. Waterman to use 
his personal name in the conduct 
of his business is in no way 
raised by this proceeding. The 
question for decision is as to the 
tight of a corporation to use a 
personal name, identified with an 
old-established business, in the 
marking of goods sold by the cor- 
poration.” Tt is contended that 
the firm A. A. Waterman & Co. in 
Its present status has no function 
except to continue the good will 
and name,—in short that the firm 
isa “paper firm” and that the en- 
tire business is done by the Mod- 
etn Pen Company. y 


Coupons Good for Transporta- 
tion 

A new premium idea is_ being 
promoted in: Chicago in the form of 
“Scrip” which is to be issued by 
merchants to customers with sales of 
various amounts. The “Scrip” can be 
exchanged for first-class passage on any 
railroad, trolley, boat or steamship line 
in the world. For every dollar in 
trade “Scrip” is given good for one 
mile in. travel. A large number of 
stores have already taken up the “Scrip” 
idea. 


New Farm Implement Copy 


B, F. Avery & Sons Plow Company, 
Dallas, Texas, is advertising “Avery 
Farm Implements” through an unusual 
appeal. The statement is made that 
America must feed the world in 1915 
because European crops will be short. 
It is suggested that it will be a wise 
thing for farmers to plant more wheat, 
corn, oats, potatoes, etc. Naturally the 
suggestien follows that Avery ° imple- 
ments go the ground better than it 
has ever been prepared before. 


To Increase Patronage of Home 
Industries 


Rathbone, Sard & Co., Albany, N. Y., 
makers of Acorn ranges and heaters, 
are advertising to increase the sale of 
Albany-made goods by residents of that 
city. “One hundred per cent Albany” 
is the slogan of the campaign, which is 
= charge of the Osterhoudt Service, 
ne. 


Ferry-Hanly-Schott Adds _ to 
Staff 


Steiniger Clark, for two years with 
the Curtiss-Rowe-Pierce Advertising 
Company, of Kansas City, and previous- 
ly of the Federal Advertising Agency’s 
Chicago office, has joined the Ferry- 
hanly-Schott Advertising Company, of 
Kansas City, in charge of copy. 


Mooney With Dunlap-Ward 


Herbert A. Mooney, formerly assist- 
ant advertising manager of the Oak- 
land Motor Car Company, and adver 
tising manager of the Paige Motor Car 
Company, has joined the staff of the 
Dunlap-Ward Advertising Company, of 
Detroit. 


Jarrett Eastern Manager of 
“Collier’s” 


James” G. Jarrett, who has been con- 
nected with the advertising departrhent 
of Collier’s for over nine years, has 
been appointed Eastern manager. 


W. Powell-Bradburn, for six vears 
with the Leslie-Judge Co., is now with 
Lee & Williamson, special representa- 
tives, New York. 
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Creative Advertising Agent 
Inadvertently Omitted 


New York, Oct. 23, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the current issue of Printers’ INK 
among the agents who have advertised 
in your publication since January 13, 
and whom you therefore consider 
“Agents that are creative’—the name 
of our little firm does not appear. 
Among our clients there are three at 
least who read Printers’ Ink rmpouy 
and we feel quite sure that they will 
wonder at our being left out.of this list 
since some of them were closed on the 
strength of our advertisement in PRINt- 
ERs’ INK. 

The question in our mind is, will 
they asume that this omission means 
that Printers’ Ink rates us lower than 
any other agency that has used your 
columns? 

We believe that you will understand 
that to a small organization such as ours 
this is a matter of some_importance. 

ZELLNER-FrRANK, INc. 
T. R. ZELLNER. 


More Evidence in the. Case 
Against the Banker 


Farm, Stock & Home 

MinneEapotis, Minn., Oct. 19, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your leading article in the October 
15 Printers’ InK entitled “Advertising 
as a Bankable Asset” is, to our mind, 
the best thing that Printers’ INK ever 
published; it tits the nail right squarely 
on the head. It is no imaginary situa- 
tion, either. The writer personally 
knows of two cases where advertis- 
ing appropriations were literally shot 
all to pieces by the all-wise banker. 

hat we want to know is whether 
you would be willing to permit the 
Foremost Farm Papers list to reproduce 
this article in a booklet, giving Print- 
ers’ InK and Mr. Woolley due credit. 
An early reply will greatly oblige. 

a N. Owen, Secretary, 
Farm, Stock and Home Co. 


Hirschon now Secretary of 
Machine Tool Company 


Arthur A. Hirschon, until recently 
connected with the Erickson Company, 
New York, has been elected secretary 
of the Kipnis Company, manufacturers 
of machine tools. Mr. Hirschon was at 
one time advertising manager of the 
Dean Steam Pump Company, of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., and was also with the 
C. W. Hoyt Service, New York. For 
about a year he was head of the copy 
service department of the Class Journal 
Company. On the staff of the Erick- 
son Company he wrote the copy for 
Valspar, New Skin and Congoleum. 


Mann With Leslie-Judge Com- 
pany 

Conklin Mann on November 1 will 

join the advertising staff of the Leslie- 

Judge Company, and will work in the 

‘astern territory. He has been con- 
nected with Collier's. 


What Will Make the Banker 
See? 
cae STREAM 

ak EW York, Oct, 17, 1914 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: sii 
The leading article in your issue of 

: ? e 
October 15, “Advertising as a Bankable 
Asset,” is one of the very best and 

most constructive that I’ve ever read, 
Isn’t there some way in which various 
advertising organizations or interests 
could bring this article to the attention 
of bankers in general as it does seem 
as though the future big success of ad. 
vertising depended largely on the good 
will of those who ordinarily control the 

advertisers themselves. 
Irvine T. Myers, 
Advertising Manager. 


Additions to Staff of Film 
Corporation 


The Smallwood Film Corporation, 
New York City, has opened branch of. 
fices in Chicago and Boston. Ed. H. 
Philippi is in charge at Chicago as 
Western manager, and Paul Barnett of 
the Interstate Film Company has closed 
a contract for his company to represent 
the Smallwood Corporation in New 
England. H. Elkin, formerly manager 
of the industrial department of Pathé 
Fréres, has become associated with the 
Smallwood company at New York. E. 
B. Eddy, formerly head of the E. B. 
Eddy Advertising Company of Montreal, 
Ottawa and Buffalo, is now secretary oi 
the Smallwood Corporation, in charge 
of the service department. 


Change in Management of 
Memphis ‘“‘News Scimitar 
Fred W. Orleman has resigned his 
position as business manager of the 
Memphis, Tenn., News-Scimitar to take 
hold of the Ft. Smith, Ark., Record as 
part owner and manager. He has been 
succeeded hy Bernard L. Cohn, who has 
been advertising manager of the com 
pany for the past year, after having 
had several years’ experience in the 
editorial department of the paper. Mr 
Cohn has also been elected secretary 
and treasurer of the News Scimitar 
Company. 


Evans Joins Boyce’s Weeklies 

W. R. Evans has resigned from the 
advertising department of the St, Louis 
Republic, and on November 1 joins the 
advertising staff of Boyce’s Weeklies, 


Chicago. In addition to his work in 
Chicago, Mr. Evans will also cover St. 
Louis, spending one day there each 
week. 


John Budd Co. Represents 
Charleston “Evening Post’ 
The John Budd Company, publishers’ 

representative in New York, St. Louis 

and Chicago, has added the Charleston, 

S. C., Evening Post to the newspapers 

it represents in the general field. 
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Overheard at a 
T. P. A. Dinner 


They were sitting at the same table—directly opposite. 
The younger of the two, obviously an advertising 
manager, was talking: 


“T have been in town all day wrestling with our 
printers. ‘They promised our new B. V. fall catalogues 
for last Saturday sure. Last Saturday came, but no 
catalogues. Maybe the ‘Old Man’ didn’t rave. But 
what could I do?” 


His friend dismissed the question with a sympathetic 
glance; but if he had stopped to think he would have 
said : 


“You are like a whole lot of others who blame it 
onto the printer, when they are at fault for having 
selected the printer to start with. Why don’t you give 
your work to printers who won’t fall down?” 


Or, if he had been through the mill, and knew the 
topes, he might have put it more concretely: 


“If you were wise you would do like the J. B. 
Greenhut Company and other firms who get out big 
edition work,. and give your catalogue to the 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS. You would not 
only get it on time, but they might be able to save you 
a few thousand dollars just as they did Boggs & Buhl 
of Pittsburgh. They are the most reliable printing 
concern in New York—also one of the six largest. 


They print PRINTERS’ INK.” 
If you are seeking a printer who will combine positive delivery | 


with economy of production and painstaking personal service get 
in touch with 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
30-32 West 13th Street New York 
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Chain Store Advantages in Organ. 
ization and Financing—VII 
By Charles W. Hurd and M. Zimmerman 


Members of the Editorial Staff of Printers’ In 


HAIN stores have undoubt- 
edly, in many respects, put 
retail merchandising on a higher 
plane than it was before their ad- 
vent. When a manufacturer com- 
plains of them—the retailers’ 
chains—it is on account of their 
price-cutting and __ substituting 
proclivities, which, to tell the 
truth, are by no means confined to 
them. In the independent dealer’s 
mouth the complaint often takes 
a more dramatic form, as in the 
testimony of one of the witnesses 
who appeared recently before the 
House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, which was considering the 
Clayton Bill. This witness, C. F. 
Nixon, of Leicester. Mass., was 
speaking for the retail druggists, 
apparently as their lawyer. We 
quote from the committee report: 
Mr. Nixon: “We submit that 
a retail monopoly is in process 
of making, by ruinous cutting 
of prices of trade-mark, copy- 
righted and patented goods hav- 
ing an advertised price, that 94 
chain drug stores of one corpo- 
ration, 49 of another and _ in- 
numerable cigar stores are now 
operated on this basis. We fur- 
ther submit that it is better to 
prevent the formation of a mo- 
nopoly rather than wait until it 
is an accomplished fact.” 

Mr. Carlin: “What would you 
say about the Sugar Trust—that 
there should not be any compe- 
tition ?” 

Mr. Nixon: “I have no doubt 
that arguments could be used on 
both sides. In my state we had 
some independent oil dealers and 
the Standard Oil Company came 
into that section and sold oil for 
a less price than the price at which 
it could be produced, simply to 
drive these people out of the 
markets. Now, it seems to me 
that is unfair competition, but 
that is the basis of pretty much 
all of the great monopolies of 
this country. 


| would like t« state to vou 
briefly just what the condition js 
in New England and in New York 
State, a condition which, unless 
stopped, will eventually spread all 
over the country. We have in 
New England three great inter- 
state corporations that are seek- 
ing to establish a monopoly in 
the sale of goods in which we 
are interested—the  cigar-store 
companies and two great chain 
drug stores. Now, what is their 
method? So far as the proprie- 
tary articles are concerned, they 
are used simply as a club for 
establishing business. To make 
it as brief as possible, I will state 
what was done in the city of 
Lowell, Mass. 

“One of these great chain drug 
stores sent a man to Lowell, who 
stood in front of the principal 
store in Lowell for three weeks 
with a mechanical enumerator in 
his pocket counting the customers 
who went into that store to find 
out whether it was of sufficient 
caliber to interest them. They 
found that it was. They went 
to the owner or proprietor of the 
building and leased the store over 
his head, end the man knew 
nothing about it until he was 
given one month’s notice to move 
out. It was the oldest established 
business in Lowell, His father 
was there before him. In a 
month’s time he was obliged to 
take up his bed and walk, if | 
may use the expression, and has 
gone onto a side street. 


FORCED UP HIs RENT 


“In another store they did ex- 
actly the same thing, except that 
in this particular case they @ 


not get the store. But what did 
they do? They obliged the pres- 
ent occupant to increase his rent 
50 per cent. 

“In Cambridge, Mass. a drug: 
gist’s rent was jumped from 
$7,000 to $12,000 because of press- 
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ure brought by these people. Now, 
if they do not succeed in obtain- 
ing locations they make a propo- 
sition to the owner of the build- 
ing of such « character that if the 
present occupant decides to stay 
he will become a bankrupt. 

“Now, when they got estab- 
shed in Lowell, what did they 
do? They took the proprietary 
goods, costing from $8 to $9 a 
dozen—I wanted to bring you an 
exact copy of the advertisement 
so that you would know that what 
[am saying is exactly so, but I 
was unable to get it, and I hope 
you will take my word for it— 
int those goods were sold as low 
as 49 cents per package, the 
wholesale dozen price of which 
was $8 or $9 a dozen.” 

Mr. Nixon is quoted, and many 
other witnesses might have been 
quoted to the same effect, not 
with the primary object of making 
out a case against the chains, but 
for the purpose of raising the 
point that to call a concern “effi- 
cient,’ and even to prove that 
it is “efficient” along these lines, 


is not to dispose of the matter. 
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The truth is there is an efficiency 
that is good and an efficiency that 
is bad. Methods that once were 
practiced by virtually every busi- 
ness man are now being, from 
time to time, condemned by the 
courts and made perilous to prac- 
tice, and nobody is going seri- 
ously to deny that a great many 
other practices that at the present 
time are in reasonably good repute 
will in their turn be ruled out. 
There is no question as to what 
particular methods are under sus- 
picion. We all know them. 


DIFFERENT BRANDS OF EFFICIENCY 


In estimating the value of the 
various methods used by chains 
and other stores, therefore, it is 
patent that we have to choose 
between a_ pseudo-efficiency in 
methods that are condemned by 
the courts as harmful to competi- 
tors and contrary to the public 
interest and are being gradually 
eliminated; a near-efficiency in 
doing things that are in the twi- 
light zone between good and had 
methods; and a third kind of effi- 
ciency which must turn out to 





Communications Intact 
Since the cutting of the German cable, the New-Yorker 


Staats-Zeitung has continued to receive -‘news from the seat 
of war, over the wireless via the Sayville, L. I., receiving 


station. 


The news service of the Staats-Zeitung in consequence 
has been maintained on a par with, if not on a plane above, 
that of the other leading dailies of America. 

It has reached as a result nearly as great a daily net 
paid circulation as all the other German newspapers of 


New York combined. 


sv the use of the columns of the Staats-Ze'tung, the 
advertiser can completely cover the German field of New 


York, 


Circulation—155,621 Net Paid Copies Daily and still growing 


Aew-Horker Stuats-Beitung 


“The Nati nal German Daily” 
HERMAN RIDDER, Publisher 
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be the only real efficiency because 
it is expressed in methods that 
are beyond reproach and have the 
respect of the whole business 
world. The efficiency, of course, 
is all one; it is the motives and 
methods that are good or bad. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible 
to assert that the wrong methods, 
which, as for example, in the 
case of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany or the American Tobacco 
Company, the courts have stig- 
matized and condemned, were not 
profitable. On the contrary, they 
were highly profitable; and it was 
the efficiency with which they were 
carried out that made them so. 
But the methods have had to be 
abandoned or be carried out at 
some risk; they are consequently 
“efficient” no longer, And our in- 
quiry is accordingly directed to as- 
certain whether the chains are em- 
ploying any methods of this char- 
acter which sooner or later will 
be condemned by the courts and 
suppressed by law, whether they 
are the particular methods now 
being complained of by retail com- 
petitors and by manufacturers, 
and whether they are the sole or 
chief explanation of chain-store 
growth. 

CLASSIFYING THE METHODS 

All of the retail merchandising 
methods about which we are to 
inquire, as to their real and ulti- 
mate efficiency, fall under one or 
another of these heads: 

Financing. 

Organization. 

Locating the stores, fitting, etc. 

Buying. 

Display of stock. 

ricing. 

Advertising. 

Selling. 

Delivery. 

Accounting. 

Adjustments. 

Supervision and improvement. 

By taking each subject in turn, 
examining the methods of typical 
chains in respect of it and com- 
paring them with the practice of 
individual stores, we should be 
able to get an idea as to which 
methods are best, legitimate and 
lasting, and which others are cer- 
tain, in time, to run counter to 
the growing sense of public in- 
terest, as expressed by the Su- 
preme Court and Congress. 


As the first necessity of a bys. 
ness man is capital with which 
to do business, our first concern 
is financing, which is more or 
less interwoven with organiza- 
tion. It is charged that one of 
the dangerous features of the 
chain-store situation is that “big 
business,” checked or hampered 
in the railroad and _ industrial 
fields, and overflowing from it, js 
reaching out into the vastly big. 
ger retail field and is getting ready 
to exploit it after the familiar 
methods of “big business.” It js 
important, then, to know what 
chains are heavily capitalized or 
have gone to Wall Street for 
supply, and how fast the habit 
is spreading. 


GROWING TOWARDS “BIG BUSINESS” 
Here is a list of the few large 
corporations with the amount of 
their capitalization set against 
them : 
GROCERY CHAINS 
James Butler Grocery Co. 
Pere $10,000,000 
Gt. Atl. & Pac. Tea Co. (807 
Stores) 
Acme Tea Co. (315 stores). 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
(182 stores) 2,000,000 
Mohican Co. (50 stores).... 2,000,000 
There is no sign of outside “big 
business” in this field, though 
these are very respectable cap- 
italizations. Each company is in 
the control of the original inter- 
ests and the stock is closely held. 
The ownership or control of the 
Mohican chain by Frank A, Mur- 
sey apparently has no special sig- 
nificance with reference to “big 
business.” 


2,000,000 


DRUG CHAINS 


United Drug Company (5600 
agencies) ? 
Riker & Hegeman Co. (195 
—— D : Ae 
American Druggists Syndicate 
(16,000 agencies) 10,000,000 
Owl Drug Co. (20 one. 6,500,000 
Louis K. Liggett Co. (52 
stores) ve 4,535,460 
In the old Hegeman Corpora- 
tion there was supposed to be a 
Standard Oil representation, in 
the person of John H. Flagler. 
who also became a director in 
the new corporation formed by 
the amalgamation of the Riker 
and Hegeman concerns. _ This 
year a majority interest in the 


1 5,000,000 
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Firreen years as Art Director in 
three distinct types of Agencies, and 
one of the foremost Lithograph 
Companies. 


An extensive acquaintance with 
Artists and Writers. 

A practical knowledge of the vari- 
ous processes of reproduction and of 
printing. 


This is all I can say for Sixty Dollars, 
but for two cents I can give you a lot 
of interesting information about my 


work. 
The 
Walter Whitehead 
Studios 


gy, ine. 
(ad 


120 W. 32nd St., N.Y. 7510 Madison Square 
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A Daily Newspaper Campaign jn 


NEW ENGLAND 


will bring your goods to the notice of nearly every 
householder in the zone of your advertising activities, 


This means that father and mother and sister and 
brother of adult age will see your advertising, and 
if it is something they want your advertising will 
pull. 


Every dealer will see your advertising and he will 
know from experience that sufficient demand will 
follow to justify having the goods in stock. 


We say “daily newspapers” for on most proposi- 
tions ALL other mediums are but auxiliaries to 
help newspaper advertising. 


These New England states should be first choice 
of the advertiser for his own good. The people have 
long been educated to profit by advertising. These 
States are prosperous, especially the cities which are 
industrial centers and where the weekly pay envelope 
gives money in hand to pay for what is desired. 


Here are 12 prosperous cities where a trial may 
be made if the whole of New England is too big. 
These 12 dailies will carry your message profitably: 


New Haven,Ct.,Register Lynn,Mass.,Item 
Meriden,Ct.,Record NewBedford sry 
Waterbury, Ct.,Republican Salem,Mass.,News 
Portland,Me.,Express Springfield,Mass.,Union 
Burlington,Vt.,FreePress Worcester,Mass., Gazette 
Manchester,N.H., (2i0""* Bridgeport, Ct., Telegram 
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new corporation was secured by 
George J. Whelan and some of 
his associates in the United Cigar 
stores Company, which until 1913 
iad been a subsidiary of the 
American Tobacco Company. Mr. 
Whelan is also a director of the 
Tobacco Products Company, 
which manufactures several pop- 
war cigarette brands and of the 
United Profit Sharing Company, 
which took over the business of 
isting the premium certificates 
formerly issued by the United 
Cigar Stores Company. The six 
Lauer drug stores in New Jersey 
are owned by him. He has with- 
in a year or two become a promi- 
nent figure in Wall Street. An 
attempt was made to include the 
Louis K. Liggett Company in the 
Riker - Hegeman amalgamation, 
but it did not succeed, The Lig- 
gett Company is now a subsidiary 
of the United Drug Company, 
which is a co-operative manufac- 
turing company whose stock is 
owned by 5,600 druggists. None 
of the other companies show any 
trae of Wall Street participa- 
tion. 

TOBACCO, CIGARS, ETC. 
Stores Co. 
(1,000 stores) $35,000,000 
The United company is the 
only one in this field with a cap- 
italization above five figures. 
Most of the other chains are in- 
dividually owned and are not in- 
corporated. The relation of the 
United to the American Tobacco 
Company, the Tobacco Products 
Company, the Riker-Hegeman 
Corporation and the United Profit 
Sharing Company has been ex- 
plained. It is enough to say of 
its financial position that it has a 
surplus of several millions of dol- 
lars, and is a lender instead of 
being a borrower of money, as is 
the usual thing with industrial 
enterprises, 


United Cigar 


FIVE. TEN AND TWENTY-FIVE-CENT 
STORES 

an Woolworth Company 

Ie ANOTOS) 06 s.000 eaten 65,000,000 
1.6. MeCro “ed 
ew: °° 
1 S. Kresge Compa 
pk. ge npany (124 
S. H. Kress Company 
ak mpany (147 


10,000,000 
7,000,000 


500,000 
In this field the Morgan finan- 
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The Rise 
of the 


Worcester 
Gazette! 


In the past ten years the 
Gazette has doubled its circula: 
tion and is on its way to again 
double its circulation, 

The rise of the Worcester 
Gazette has been due to its news 
policy and its editorial policy— 
the latter with “the purpose and 
the punch.” 

The Gazette has been true to 
the city of Worcester’s best in- 
terests. The people know it— 
and the merchants know it! 

And Worcester people and 
Worcester’s merchants believe in 
the Gazette. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 





Member Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


The Fitchburg 


(Mass.) 
Sentinel 


had the pleasure of 
representing forty-six 
manufacturers in the 
National Newspaper 
Window Display, Week 
October 19-24. 


We found the retailers 
ready to co-operate with 
the manufacturers and dis- 
play their goods in the 
store windows. This co- 
operation of the manufac- 
turer, the dealer and the 
newspaper is a force that 
is producing results. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 
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DISTRIBUTION 


The problem of distribution is 
lessened for advertisers who come 
into the Greater Pittsburgh field 
if they use 


The Pittsburgh Gazette Times 


Morning and Sunday 


Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph 


Evening except Sunday 
Your advertising in these news- 
papers plays an all-powerful part 
in the distribution problem and 
the sale of your goods. 

22%c. Per Agate Line 
is the flat combination rate for 
both papers when the same copy 
appears in consecutive issues. For 
further information or co-opera- 
tion write 


Urban E. Dice,  _—. 
Foreign Advertising Manager, 
Pittsburgh, Penna, 


J. C. Wilberding, 

225 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City. 
J. M. Branham Company, 
919 Mallers’ Bldg., Chicayo. 
Chemical Bldg., St. Louis. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


is sometimes referred to as a 
class magazine. It is—to the 
extent that it appeals to people 
who realize that their health 
needs some little attention. 
To these people PHYSICAL 
CULTURE points the way to 
a healthy and happy existence. 





Do you know of any maga- 
zine with a stronger appeal or 
a more vital reason for ex- 
istence? 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J, Macdonald, Manager 





cial interests are popularly  syp. 
posed to be back of the Wool. 
worth Company and the Standard 
Oil interests back of the Kresge 
Company. It occasioned Sonne 
wonderment, two or three years 
ago, when the Woolworth Com. 
pany was incorporated, to find that 


] the good will or estimated earn. 


ing capacity had been capitalized 
at $50,000,000, or almost five. 
sixths of the entire capital stock 
The company’s gross sales had 
amounted to that figure the year 
previous and net profits about ten 
per cent of it. Earnings have 
steadily increased. 

Of the 21 directors of the 
Woolworth Company, the only 
ones of marked standing in the 
financial world are Henry Gold- 
man, Of Goldman, Sachs & Co, 
the New York bankers who man- 
aged. the flotation of the Wodl- 
worth shares; A. Barton Hepburn, 
chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Chase National 
Bank, New York City, and Philip 
Lehman, of Lehman Bros., bank- 
ers of New York. All three are 
directors of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration, Sears, Roebuck & Co, 
and the United Cigar Manufac- 
turers Company. Messrs. Gold- 
man and Lehman are directors 
of the May Department Stores 
Company, Underwood Typewriter 
Company, and B. F. Goodrich 
Company. Mr. Goldman is on 
the directorate of Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., and the Brown Shoe 
Company, Inc., and Mr, Hepburn 
on that of the Remington Type- 
writer Company, New York Life, 
besides a long list of other finan- 
cial and industrial institutions. 

The other companies in the field 
show no connection with the f- 
nancial world, or of the commer- 
cial world outside of their own 
interests. 


STANDARD OIL AND CHILDS RES- 
TAURANTS 


Childs Company (81) $9,000,000 
John R. Thompson Co. (73). 6,000,000 
Horn & Hardart (Automat) ann 


25,000 


ere ; 
Baltimore Dairy Lunch Co. 
(140) 


The Childs Company is popt- 
larly credited with having Stand- 
ard Oil support. The only d- 
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rector of outside prominence is 
J.B. Nichols, of Austin, Nichols 
& Co, the wholesale grocers, also 
president of the Irving National 
Bank, New York, and a director 
in several financial and_ other 
houses. The Horn & Hardart 
Company has on its directorate 
Felix Isman, of Philadelphia, the 
real-estate operator and banker. 
The other companies in this 
feld have no representation of 
large financial interests so far as 
is known. 
DEPARTMENT STORE GROUPS 


United Dry Goods Companies 


(6 MOOS) xo ocswee esas’ $35,000,000 
Associated Merchants Co. 

GHEE) caccssccesescouces 25,000,000 
May Department Stores Co. : 
ee eee ee 23,250,000 
H. B. Claflin Company (28 

ee POP 9,000,000 


The affiliation of Messrs. Gold- 
man and Lehman, two of the di- 
rectors of the May Department 
Stores Company, has already 
been given in the paragraph re- 
fering to the Woolworth 5c and 
10c stores. The Claflin company 
has no outside financial connec- 


tion and is still in the hands of | 
receivers. These department- | 


store groups, as explained, are not 
chains in the sense we have agreed 
upon, not being centrally man- 
aged as well as owned. They 
must, however, be taken .into ac- 
count as present factors in the 
movement towards concentration, 
and may ultimately come under 
chain regulation. 

Other large capitalizations are 
as follows: 


MEN'S CLOTHING CHAINS 
Browning, King & Company 
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MOTOR): oo. sca sacrers $3,000,000 | 


MEN’S FURNISHING CHAINS 


Weber & Heilbroner (11 
| | RRA TS 2 S598 $1,500,000 


PIANO AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
STORE CHAINS 


Aeolian Company (5 stores 
it Uy RO ee $10,000,000 
tinnell Bros., Detroit (24 

OPENED is a 9 9:6: <-:yi0sg te 3,750,000 
Filers, Music Co, (20 stores) 3,000,000 
Baldwin Piano Co. (8 stores) 2,800,000 
onway Co. (10 stores)..... 2,500,000 
Hallet & Davis............. 1,000,000 
Cable Co. (9 stores) (Surplus 7” 
$2,500,000) ..........0055 2,000,000 








Every Eye In 

PORTLAND 

Turns to the 
EXPRESS 


every evening to see what the 
world is doing! Nearly every 
reading adult in the city and 
suburbs who reads an evening 
paper reads the Express. An ac- 
tual canvass shows that more 
than nine out of every ten fami- 
lies have it in their homes. 


“The Retailers’ 
Best Salesman’”’ 
In 
Portland, Maine 


is the Express. It carries the great 
volume of display and the greatest volume 
of classified, for both classes of adver- 
tisers have long ago found that the 
Express will sell more goods for them 
than any other known medium. As a 
JOBBING CENTER, Portland is the 
leader in Maine. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
























































at weit 3 , 
To Manufacturers of 
Book Cases :— 

@ Lawyers spend Five 

Million Dollars a Year 

for Books. 


@ Do they buy your 
Bookcases ? 

@ Case and Comment, the 
Lawyer's Magazine, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has a plan to 
help you get this trade. 
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WwW. W. 
stores) 
Steinway & Sons (28 stores) 

Sherman Clay & Co. (11 
stores) 

F. W.. Frederick Piano Co. 
(23 stores)... 

Wiley B. Allen Co. 
stores) 

Jacob Doll & Sons (6 stores) 
Starr Piano Company (36 


Kimball Co. 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 
750,000 


500,000 
500,000 


200,000 
100,000 


stores) 

M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
stores) 

Story & Clark Piano Co. (15 
stores) (Surplus $2,000,000) 


100,000 


SHOE STORE CHAINS 


George E. Keith Co. (Walk- 
over (11 stores) 

Regal Shoe Company (47 
stores) 

W. L. Douglas Shoe 
pany (79 stores) 
CONFECTIONERY STORE CHAINS 

The Mirror (12 stores).... $500,000 


Loft’s is not incorporated. 
Huyler’s capital is the nominal 
sum of $15,000. 


DAIRY 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
Ce errr $30,000,000 
Sheffield Farms, Slawson- 
Decker Co. (83 stores).... 


$6,000,000 
5,000,000 


2,500,000 


2,500,000 


TYPEWRITER CHAINS 


Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany (200 branches)..... $20,000,000 

Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany (220 branches) 

Royal Typewriter Company 
(60 branches) 

Oliver Typewriter Company 
(35 branches) 


14,000,000 
8,021,000 
2,000,000 


The Underwood company has 
on its directorate Henry Goldman, 
of Geldman,. Sachs & Co., the 
bankers, and’ Philip Lehman, of 
Philip Lehman. & Co., bankers; 
Henry Morgenthau, president of 
Henry Morgenthau Company, real 
estate; vice-president of the J. B. 
Greenhut Company, and director 
in many corporations, besides be- 
ing our present Ambassador to 
Turkey; Jacob Wertheim, director 
of United Cigar Manufacturers 
Company and General Motors 
Company; and Sylvester C. Dun- 
ham, director of American Hard- 
ware Corporation. H. H. Vree- 
land. of the Royal Typewriter 
Company, is a director of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany and other traction properties. 
Philip T. Dodge, of the Royal 
company, is president and general 
manager of the Mergenthaler 


Linotype Company, and a director 
of the American Graphophone 
Company. 


ORGANIZING FIELD FOR INVESTMENT 


These data show the Process 
of organizing the retail commer. 
cial field for general investmen 
by consolidation, and large capi- 
talization has begun, although the 
ownership of. all but, a dozen or 
so of the chains is still individual 
or by small groups with a com. 
mon _ interest. 

The history of the typical retail 
chain is that of the success, first, 
of one store, the acquisition of 
a second out of the earnings of 
the first; from these a larger and 
more effective buying power; stil! 
larger earnings; growing credit: 
more stores, and so on. 

The beginnings are almost al- 
ways slow; the enterprising mer- 
chant does not at first share his 
opportunity with anybody for the 
sake of securing more capital, 
After the success of a number 
of stores has inspired him and 
his banker with confidence, he 
strikes out more boldly and per- 
haps eventually incorporates his 
business at a large figure and in- 
vites the public in. 

There is hardly an exception 
to this procedure among the 
chains started by individual re- 
tailers, for the very natural rea- 
son that the promoter has to get 
his experience and make his 
money in one store. He is a 
clerk before he becomes proprie- 
tor of one store, and tries out 
his first store before he goes 
on to the second and third. 

Bankers are rather unenthusias- 
tic over chain-store financing, and 
but for this practical experience 
on the part of the promoter they 
would be more unenthusiastic 
still. 


CHAINS 


“Chain stores depend more on 
the human equation,” a banker 
told Printers’ INK “than prac- 
tically any othef kind of enter- 
prise that borrows for expan- 
sion. Railroad earnings can be 
computed and industrial under- 
takings have something substan- 
tial under them. But new com- 


DEPEND ON _ PERSONALITY 
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mercial ventures depend more 
than do either o! the other classes 
of business upon personal ability, 
wick turns, anticipation of popu- 
lar tastes and tashions. Every- 
hing is speeded up to a higher 
yotch than in the other fields. 
A single mistake in buying on a 
large scale might be very seri- 
ws to a chain. The death of 
the executive might ruin it. For 
these and other reasons, bankers 
proceed with caution where chains 
are concerned.” ; 

The success of chain stores de- 
pends, broad|) speaking, on ade- 
quate capital, good methods and 
god store managers. The chain 
cannot effectively spread until the 
capital is assured, profit-winning 
methods perfected and dependable 
managers developed, The begin- 
rings are slow for these reasons. 
Mterwards the stores train the 
men for managers and their suc- 
cess provides the capital for fur- 
ther expansion. 

The occasional failures of 
chains or chain stores have un- 
doubtedly been due to the viola- 
tion of this sensible method of 
procedure. The American Tobac- 
co Company had a chain of stores 
iefore the United Cigar Stores 
had developed, but it had so lit- 
tle success with it that it was 
gad to turn it over to Whelan 
aid finance the latter’s progress. 
There had been no lack of cap- 
ital and there was the same in- 
ceitive then to establish the stores 
that there was afterward, but the 
methods were doubtless wrong 
and the men untrained. 

(To be continued) 
Full Page Chicago Campaign 

The Corset H. Company, of Wor- 
ster, Mass., is using full pages in the 
Chicago papers. Gifford, presi- 
dent of the company, advises Printers’ 
Ixk that the large department stores 
ae displaying the line and that dea‘ers 
generally are showing an interest in 
te advertising, which will continue 
throughout the year. 


Tisch With Paige 

Roy Tisch has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Company, of Detroit, Mich. 
Earl H. Hopkins, formerly general 
manager of the Chicago Engraving Com- 
fly, is now with the Star Printing 
Company, Sioux City, Iowa. 





INK 


Now—you have no 
excuse for being without 


a good pencil sharpener. This new 
Stewart Junior is low in price,—me- 
chanically perfect—and will not 
break the lead. Four inches high— 
beautifully nickeled-—with double 
cutters of extra durable steel. At 
your dealer’s - today —or direct 
from J. K. Stewart Mfg. Co., 
326 Wells Street, Chicago. 


Price — with clamp — only 


$2.00 

















An 
Engi- 
neer’s 
Appre- 
ciation: 


“I recently picked up a brand 
new HOLTZER-CABOT 
A. C. MOTOR, type ST, 
horse power 4. I looked it 
over carefully, and decided it 
was the BEST BUILT A.C. 
MOTOR I EVER HAVE 
HAD IN MY SHOP.” 


What is your need? 


The Holtzer-Cabot Elec. Co. 


Chicago, Ill., and Boston, Mass. 
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The Future 1t ‘ that 
ve advertising 

of the managers of na- 
Advertising gionally known 
Manager concerns in dif- 
ferent parts of the country met 
in New York the other day, and 
grew serious over a discussion of 
the ultimate fate of advertising 
managers in general. Probably 


they were oppressed by the num- 


ber of changes which have taken 
place since the European ex- 
plosion; perhaps their minds were 
preoccupied with the pet schemes 
which a policy of retrenchment 
had set at naught—at all events 
their conclusions were not alto- 
gether hopeful. They were in- 
clined to resolve the problem into 
terms of the “average” advertis- 
ing manager, and to shake their 
heads rather dolefully over the re- 
sult. From what we have heard, 
we do not believe it was a very 
joyous gathering, and when the 
five separated it was with a firm 
conviction that the “average” ad- 
vertising manager must look for- 
ward to a very precarious future 
indeed. 

“Advertising is the first thing to 


be cut in times of depression,” 
they said. “The average advertis- 
ing manager can't prevent it, He 
isn’t taken into the counsels of the 
company, his advice isn’t asked on 
broad matters of policy, and the 
boss hasn’t any very great respect 
for his opinions anyway. He deals 
almost wholly in matters of de- 
tail which can be cut out without 
destroying the routine of the busi- 
ness. He makes his department a 
mere derivative, hence he has only 
a derivative job.” ; 

Perhaps the state of mind which 
leads to such conclusions is g 
product of the times, but whether 
it is or not it ought to be vigor- 
ously counteracted. The adver- 
tising manager’s future is probably 
as bright, if not brighter, than 
that of any other business or pro- 
fessional man. One of the chief 
arguments brought forth by our 
friends above quoted is the fact 
that he doesn’t stay an advertis- 
ing manager, but when he suc- 
ceeds he assumes other and 
loftier titles. We should say that, 
so far from being a subject for 
complaint, that fact should fur- 
nish matter for self-congratula- 
tion. A job which affords such 
ready access to higher and better 
positions should not be the object 
of gloomy forecasts. 

That advertising should be the 
first thing to suffer a cut is un- 
fortunate, but only natural. A 
manufacturer dislikes to lay off 
his salesmen or his factory peo- 
ple. He sees the individuals them- 
selves, and their wives and chil- 
dren, who are bound to suffer if 
they are thrown out of employ- 
ment. Moreover, when once a 
man is lost, it may be impossible 
to get him back again when he is 
wanted. Not so with advertising 
space, however. It is quite im- 
personal—to the advertiser—and 
he knows that if he drops out of 
a medium to-day he will be wel- 
comed back with open arms when- 
ever he says the word. If te 
trenchment is necessary, it is only 
natural that it should be first made 
where it will cause the least per- 
sonal inconvenience to the organi- 
zation. But if the concern has 
been properly “sold” on advertis- 
ing as a fundamental policy, it 1s 
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fkely to follow the example of 
tie American. Tobacco Company, 
hich discontinued its advertising 
t the outbreak of the war, but a 
fey weeks later reinstated the 
ampaign in ull force. 

When the advertising manager 
isnot taken into the counsels of 
his concern it usually means 
smply that he has not convinced 
tis concern of his own ability, nor 
of the value of the advertising 
isl, He has not worked hard 
ough to “sell” his own services 
his concern. Perhaps he does 
not himself appreciate the inti- 
nate relationship which his de- 
partment bears to all the rest of 
the organization. If his is purely 
a derivative job,it is so largely 
heause he has not proved it to 
be functional. 

The advertising manager—even 
the “average” advertising mana- 
gt who does not exist in the 
fesh—can look forward to the 
future without anxiety if he will 


take two necessary steps. The first - 


isto equip himself with a thor- 
ough understanding of his subject 
aa branch of merchandising; the 
ration it bears to every other 
operation which is carried on 
within the boundaries of an or- 
ganization. And the second step 
sto impress the heads of the con- 
cem with the same understanding. 
To put it in a single phrase, he 
must prove himself master of the 
situation. If he shows the capa- 
bility to deal with broad questions 
of policy there is little chance that 
he will not get the opportunity. 

In short, when the advertising 
manager is able to analyze his 
public so that he can tell the fac- 
tory superintendent exactly what 
isdemanded; when he has studied 
lis field so that he can give his 
wles manager intelligent help in 
trengthening distribution; and 
when his business sense is so 
sharpened that he is able to antici- 
pate the probable moves of compe- 
tition; then, in time of stress, if 
the advertising appropriation is 
temporarily cut down there is lit- 
tle fear that he will go down with 
i, Indeed it is not unlikely that 
he will shortly be known by a new 
til. Tt is no reflection upon the 
Job of advertising manager that 


some of the fraternity have been 
promoted to positions of still 
greater responsibility and higher 
remuneration. Richard W. Sears 
was once a telegrapher in a small 
country town, and most of the 
railroad presidents have come up 
from the ranks. As Printers’ INK 
sees it, the position of advertising 
manager with a good house is one 
of the most attractive in the en- 
tire field of business. Its limits 
are only those of the individual 
himself. If he can make himself 
indispensable to his house, if he 
can constantly broaden out and 
become a master of general busi- 
ness procedure rather than a mas- 
ter of mere advertising technique, 
there is no reason why he should 
not succeed as abundantly as 
others: in this field have done and 
eventually write his name high on 
the rolls of the income tax assess- 
or. There is no cause for pessi- 
mism or discouragement. Rather 
the contrary. 
In the annual 
Time to Take report of the 


Advertising Great Northern 


Railway Com- 
Seriously pany, for the 


year ending June 30, 1914, we no- 
tice an obscure paragraph to the 
following effect: “A strong and 
persistent Glacier Park publicity 
campaign has been carried on 
throughout the year. During the 
season from June 15 to October 
1, 1913, the Government registra- 
tion records show over 11,000 visi- 
tors to the Park. The increased 
accommodations will amply take 
care of the business which is ex- 
pected to come, and which will 
add materially to the passenger 
revenues of the railway company.” 

It may be pertinent to ask, if 
11,000 visitors can be secured 
during a season when the counter- 
attractions of Europe were run- 
ning at full blast, how much 
greater patronage may be secured 
when European competition has 
been temporarily removed? In an 
editorial in Printers’ INK for Oc- 
tober 1, entitled “Why the Rail- 
roads Should Rise to the Oc- 
casion,” we pointed out the rather 
obvious opportunity for a broad- 
side of publicity which should 
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change the slogan “See America 
First” to “See America Now’— 
and see it thoroughly and often. 
Not every railroad has a mo- 
nopoly of access to an attraction 
like Glacier Park, of course, but 
there is hardly a railroad in the 
country which hasn’t a locality on 
its line which is worth seeing and 
worth advertising. 

As this is written, the railroads 
are asking the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for an increase 
in rates. Probably they will get 
something, and still more probably 
it will be less than they want. 
Isn’t it about time to consider 
the possibility of increasing the 
volume of traffic by an energetic 
advertising campaign? 


The campaign of 
the Chicago But- 
ter and Egg 
Board, comment- 


Advertising 
to Disarm 
Suspicion 


ed upon elsewhere in this issue 
of Printers’ INK, is a sample of 
what may be done by meeting an 
issue squarely instead of perpet- 
ually trying to avoid it. If there 


is public prejudice against cold- 
storage foods, and if that preju- 
dice is ill-founded, what better 
way of dealing with it could be 
found than by the calm and 
straightforward statement of the 
facts? Congratulations are due 
the men who were wise enough to 
see their opportunity. 

We wish it were possible to 
extend like congratulations to 
business men in other fields who, 
we know, are more or less afflict- 
ed by  umreasoning prejudice 
against the goods they sell. We 
note, for example, that a certain 
manufacturer of canned goods is 
exploiting his product under the 
name of “prepared vegetables’”— 
doubtless with a view to avoiding 
the use of the word “canned.” 
Now we know perfectly well that 
there are poor canned goods as 
well as good brands, our knowl- 
edge being due in part to the 
circulation of literature of the 
muck-rate variety, and it may 
seem wise to avoid the mention of 
that particular phrase as much 
as possible. But wouldn’t it be 
better for a number of manufac- 
turers of reputable canned goods 


to meet the issuc squarely, as the 
cold-storage men in Chicago are 
doing, educate tlhe public with re. 
gard to the process of making 
the goods, and tell how good 
canned products can be distin. 
guished from the other kind? We 
think such a campaign would pay 
its cost many times over, Certain 
packers on the Pacific Coast have 
found co-operative campaigns 
highly profitable, but, so far 4s 
we know, no advertiser has taken 
the pains to promote the whole. 
someness and the purity of canned 
goods as such. 

In brief, we do not believe that 
the power to disarm suspicion of 
the straightforward advertising 
appeal has ever been fully tested, 
There are opportunities along 
this line which are still undevel- 
oped, and the publishers and the 
agents who are working to de. 
velop them will reap a well-de- 
served harvest. 


The Sales ‘\n order to get 
Manager as ead in this 
a Mews line,” said an 


executive the 
Gatherer other day, “the 
sales manager must exercise a 
good many of the functions of 
the city editor on a daily news- 
paper. He must have his de- 
partment organized so that he not 
only knows where something has 
happened, but so that he gets the 
full particulars while it is stil 
‘news.’ A little delay, or a 
garbling of the message, means a 
scoop—for the other fellow.” 
It may seem a bit farfetched 
to speak of the journalistic func- 
tions of a sales manager, yet the 
good sales manager in almost aty 
line is obliged to keep abreast ot 
every development in his field— 
which is simply the function of 
news gathering. In this day o! 
intense competition, the concern 
which is best equipped with the 
facts usually wins, and the or 
ganization which gets very far 
ahead in the race is the one which 
most often knows what it is talk- 
ing about. The best sales organ 
zations we know of ate those 
whose men are trained to observe 
and report as wel! as to preset 
the goods to possible customers. 
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canned | g “Everyone who goes into the show is bound to see such 
My 2 2 advertising. And he sees it at a time when his mind is not 
ve that - . od only most influenced by what you have to say, but when you 


sion of q & Z are sure of his WHOLE attention. 


ttising 2 2 “This is one of the most effective; novel and inexpensive 
tested. - a > | ways of advertising yourself and your business to tire buyers 



































along im your community. Don't overlook this great opportunity."’ 
idevel- | ce —From the 1914 Dealer's Help Book, pub- 
nd the Hl) 3 & lished by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co,, 
to de- u 3 Akron, Ohio. 
ell-de- 
“‘Moving-picture slides are a selling-help that is very pop- 
to get ular with a certain type of merchant. He likes this form of ad. 
thi f vertising because it undoubtedly pays in many cases, and be- 
d n i cause it does not worry him in preparing the copy. 
i 3 ‘Right here lies one of the manufacturer's biggest oppor 
t ¢ —- ‘ ¥ tunities to do something that will be appreciated by their cus- 
. the Wy: . : tomers."* 
Is¢ a = P "2 From an article by J. A. Underwood, appear. 
ns of Hi = ie ing in PRINTERS’ INK for May 28th, 1914, 
news- under the title, ‘‘Building Sales through 
de. ; 2 Dealers’ Selling Helps.’’ 
le not Ik 
x has il LT 1 co | 
s the | q 
still | Da wm Conceal % bo. ’ Lol. : 
.4 i] Battle Coch, Mech. 
Ans @ III] ‘Troy Slide & Sign Co., April 28, 1914. 
Troy, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :— 
ched i] We have your favor of the twenty-fourth of April and it gives us much 
Func- {| pleasure to state that we have been pleased with the quality of work which you 
qi have been sending us in advertising slides and ly with the clearness and 
the H neatness of the merchants names on these slides. 
‘ | You have been prompt and courteous and it isa Leger to recommend 
any | your work to any one who may be in the market for slides. 
st of | Yours very truly, 
fi WHP—M POSTUM CEREAL CO., Ltd. 
1 of 
y of 
cern 
the NOW: Don’t you think m™ ©6©6©rWHY NOT write us 
or- Troy Photoprint Slides & 0/5L/DI TODAY for samples and 
he could be used to good ad- prices covering your par- 
ik vantage in YOUR cam- aaas ticular requirements? It 
ord paign? won't obligate you. 
- TROY SLIDE AND SIGN CO. 
rve 
ent P. O. Drawer “J”, TROY, OHIO 
rs, 
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Co-Operative 
Campaign to Remove 
Popular Prejudice 


Chicago Butter and Egg Board 
Uses Newspaper Advertising on 
Behalf of Cold Storage Eggs— 
Frankly Meets the Situation, and 
Cites Authorities for Its Claims 
—Facts and Figures Given 


i OU are not only safe in eat- 
ing cold storage eggs — but 
cold storage eggs are a superior 
class of eggs,” is the burden of the 
co-operative newspaper campaign 
launched in Chicago to overcome 
the popular prejudice against cold 
storage food products. The full- 
page advertisement reproduced is 
from the Chicago Sunday Trib- 
une for October 18, and is signed 
by “The Chicago Butter and Egg 
Board, an organization of repu- 
table Chicago business men inter- 
ested in having their fellow-citi- 
zens know the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth 
about the foodstuffs they sell. 
These foodstuffs are 
worthy and need not 


INK 


only s in ing « stors 
but that cold storage eggs anes 
class of eggs. 7 

The copy refers frankly to the 
“unreasoning public _ prejudice” 
against cold storage products 
and cites reports of Government 
investigators and of independent 
food experts in proof of its 
claims of the wholesomeness of 
cold storage foods. Quotations 
are given from the opinions of 
Dr. Mary E. Pennington, chief 
of the Food Research Laboratory 
of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, for- 
mer chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry; Prof. W. T. Sedgwick, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; James Wilson, for- 
mer secretary of agriculture, and 
others. A column is devoted to 
the value of eggs as an article of 
diet, and to a discussion of the 
many ways in which they may be 
served. 

An important feature of. the 
copy is the fact that it removes 
all of the mystery which’ com- 
monly surrounds the subject, It 
exposes quite fully and frankly 





be sold under false 
pretenses, but should | 
be sold on their | 
merits for what they {[. 
are.” 

The illustrations at 
top of the copy show 
the method of han- 
dling and testing 





The Truth 
we 


'~zzze COLD STORAGE EGGS »"= 
F “i> 


Sey Why the Public Should Ask for 


bo 


Egg Dishes Are Not Only / 
Delicious, but Are No 
Economical 





eggs in cold storage, 
and the main line of 
argument is as fol- 
lows: 





From now until March, 
hens will be laying less 
than 5 per cent of the 
total number of eggs con- 
sumed in. ‘the United 




















States. Of the eggs thus 
actually laid in the winter, 
many will be eaten by 
the owners of the hens 
and their friends and will 
never reach the market. 
The few that do will be 
sold at exceedingly high 








prices. 

Nevertheless, millions 
of eggs will be eaten 
every day this winter. 
How are you to get good 
eggs at a reasonable price? 

his page is intended to 
guide you. It is to prove 
to you that you are not 





J N 
fHE COPY TELLS ITS STORY IN TEXT AND [LLUSTRATIO! 
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the diferent steps in the process 
-yhich are simple enough 
though not commonly understood. 
fnphasis is laid upon the fact 
tat only eight per cent of the 
otal output of eggs ever reach 
nif storage at all, and that these 
we of better quality than “fresh 
eggs that have been stored in the 
amer’s barn or cellar for him 
hold for high winter Prices. 
It is an important contribution 


to advertising when a group of 
wholesalers of staples like butter 
and eggs are willing to forget 
that they are competitors long 
enough to unite in a campaign of 
public education. There is no 
doubt that it will increase the 
business of all, quite out of pro- 
portion to the money invested in 
it, and yet not every group of 
business men can be prevailed 
upon to see it. 








CUMULATIVE 


A cumulative job. 





A dificult job. Responsibility. Two men’s work 
to do—both advertising and circulation, or both 
soliciting and promotion. 
Or, something that you believe can be done, but can- 
not get done, or well done. 
A chance to create, to build. 


“Employed,” Box 2.1 8, Care of Printers’ Ink. 


JOB WANTED— 


‘ 








The Youth’s Companion 
reaches families at that stage when their needs 
are greatest, and they are the largest buyers. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


New York Office 
910 Flatiron Building 


Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Office 
122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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Advertising Men lic has been, bit by bit, taught i 

: ; ‘ appreciate. that advertised goods 

Are Pictorial Feature of are quality goods, that this ; 
this Campaign necessarily so because they could 

_ not continue to be advertised ; 

they were not. And. whether 
consciously or unconsciously, ye 
believe there has been an jp. 
creased belief on the part of the 
public, too, that the men who ar 
behind the big successful adver. 
— eo are themselys 
; ys in the quality class; that it takes 

By A. Rowden King quality men to advertise al 
CTORS, , actresses, famous merchandise. ; 
authors, baseball players— “For instance, there are iey 
even the favorites of the moving readers of magazines who do not 
picture world—have been used by know the advertising of the 
advertisers as the basis for pub- Royal Tailors, and have not been 
licity of the testimonial or near- impressed with the fact that 
testimonial type. But the Wash- Royal Tailored clothes are qual 
ington Shirt Company, conduct- ity clothes. And, reasoning with 
ing a chain of four stores in this as a basis, it is only natura 
Chicago, probably has the right to expect that, when the Wash- 
to claim the dis- ington Shirt Com- 
tinction of being =————— pany’ presents the 
the first to use  Siuninat picture of Phillip 
advertising men — ‘= Surt. W. Lennen, the 
as the anchor to ~~ Royal Tailors’ ad- 
which to tie their hil W. Lennen, vertising mana- 
advertising. serine Washington Ay ger, dressed ina 
As to the rea- ed Washington shirt, 
son why the ad- ; the result is that 
vertising men had both clothes an¢ 
been chosen as shirt are  assoti- 
the basis for’ this ated in the mind 
campaign, J. L. : of the local news- 
Sugden, of the a As Mayes @). a paper reader a 
FE. H. Clarke Ad- I RE lat AS quality eae? 
vertising Agency, : It is the belief 
Chic of o, who _ A Shirt at $1.50 of Fred L. Ross 
handles the ac- aKa bach, president of 
count, says: avant dttanaliyi ates the Washington 
“One answer ee ee oe eee Shirt Company, 
might be to sav with the Washington label, which that a better offer- 
that I naturally ann——= CS ing of shirt values 
know more ad- sah acer aman a and qualities can 
vertising men Siiceeraes ost Crete be given in shops 


than I do any st taee shal non See that specialize om 


other type of rewr CRMAS) ral shirts and men’ 

business men. And i WUASHINGTON:™: furnishings alone 

vet, that would be ema than in depart- 
jackson and Dearborn ‘Washington Dearborn 


only a_ superficial Sele sod Medion Monroe Sc ast of Wabash ment stores of 
reason for using even in. general 


Copy Series in Chicago Papers 
Show Men Prominent in Local 
Field—Emphasis Laid on Quality, 
by Reproducing Photographs of 
Men Who Represent Quality 
Lines 





them. TYPICAL OF THE SERIES--THE copy © lothing and 

“The real reason WAS TWO NEWSPAPER COLUMNS men’s furnishing 
was a desire to link Wine stores. And yet. 
up with the remark- on the other hand. 
able and systematic campaign of he appreciates’ that the reputation 
edvertis'ng advertising, which has of quality in the specialty shop 


been going on in every direction doesn’t come automatically bat 
for the last few years. The pub- that it must be gained very 
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adually and also systematically. 

The campaign here referred to, 
in which some of the leaders of 
the Chicago advertising frater- 
nity were pictured, was an effort 
to show the advantage of buying 
at specialty men’s furnishing 
shops in general, and the worth 
of Washington shirts in par- 
icular. 

"The results of the first ads 
in the campaign were such as to 
fully warrant its extension and 
some of the copy is still coming 
out. Many interesting and often 
amusing anecdotes are told by 
Mr. Sugden as to the amount of 
interest and attention value which 
the results demonstrated the copy 
produced. ij 

For instance, shortly after the 
advertisement showing Ralph E. 
Briggs appeared, not one, but a 
number of people came into the 
company’s stores asking for 
shirts for themselves “like Mr. 
Briggs wears.” 

Some of the early pieces of 
copy of the series featured the 
following Chicago advertising 
men; 


gr 
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John A. Dickson, Western ad- 
vertising manager of the Youth’s 
Companion; Ralph E. Briggs, 
vice-president of the Abbott 
Briggs Company, publisher of the 
National Sunday Magazines, Gil- 
bert T. Hodges, Western adver- 
tising manager of the Munséy 
publications; E. C. Bode, for- 
eign advertising manager of the 
Chicago Examiner; H. D. Sulcer, 
foreign advertising manager of 
the Chicago Tribune; Phillip W. 
Lennen, advertising manager of 
Royal Tailors; P. H. Bogardus, 
advertising manager Technical 
World, and A, F. Lorenzen, 
vice-president of Cone, Lorenzen , 
& Woodman, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives. 


Paul Block, Inc., Opens an 
Office in Detroit 


Paul Block, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative, with ofhces in New York, Chi- 
cago and Boston, announces that an 
office has_been opened in the Kresge 
building, Detroit, in charge of Victor 
B. Baer. Mr. Baer has been associated 
with the Block organization both in 
New York and Chicago, and previous 
to this connection: was with Lord & 
Thomas. 








[BAT ROGERS BROS. = 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., of the highest 
grade carry the above trade mark. 


Send 


COLONY 


Guaranteed by 
the largest c 
of silverwa 








COMMERCIAL FILMS 


TIrnny 


HAROLD 


Metropolita 


ES COMPANY inc 


te Building 


New York 


Poy Pe 


MOTION PICTURE THEATRE AD 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


PHILADELPHIA reader of 
the Classroom wants to know 
where a national advertiser wrest- 
ling with the problem of training 
salesmen can get full information 
about sales schools. The subject 
is too big a one to be discussed 
in detail in a paragraph or two. 
The reader will, however, find 
much of interest if he will look 
into the methods followed by 
National Cash Register Company, 
‘ H. J. Heinz Company, Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, 
Packard Motor Company, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, 
New York Edison Company, and 
other progressive sales organiza- 
tions. There is a growing tend- 
ency, the Schoolmaster believes, 
for very large concerns to put 
into a series of handy pamphlets, 
or into a concise sales manual, all 
the principal information that a 
salesman should have about his 
company, from the history of it 
to the psychology. Some salesmen 
will absorb this information as a 
sponge takes up water. Others 
have to be required to acquire it. 
At least one concern makes new 
salesmen sign an agreement that 
one pamphlet a month will be 
studied and a satisfactory exami- 
nation sent in or five dollars may 
be deducted from the pay en- 
velope. This brings attention for 
the lessons! 
* 
Copy ought to be reasonably 
logical. To be sure, the mind of 
the reader makes a little allow- 
ance for “poetic license” and at 
times enters into the playhouses 
that the advertiser erects. We all 
enjoyed reading about Spotless 
Town and did not feel that the 
advertiser had deceived the pub- 
lic in picturing this ideal place 
kept in-a state of painful cleanli- 
ness by Sapolio. But when the 
picture story tells the reader that 
the college baseball pitcher weak- 
ened because of his failure to use 
a dentifrice regularly, while the 
shero, because of his never-failing 
attention to his teeth, goes in and 


* 


wins, we are tempted to let loose 
a horse-laugh. The scheme of 
showing a series of pictures, as in 
a movie house, is certainly novel 
and ought to command widespread 
attention. If the story were abou 
how the young man got desirable 
employment because of the atten- 
tion paid to his teeth, while some 
other fellow was turned down be- 
cause of his neglect, the lesson 
would be true to life and would 
appear to be more effective, 
* * * 


Generalities are of little value. 
You can talk a great deal about 
what salesmen, retailers, jobbers, 
etc., will or will not do, and then 
it all comes back to just a ques- 
tion of what types of salesmen, 
retailers and jobbers you are te- 
ferring to.’ An advertising mana- 
ger for a manufacturer of under- 
wear was talking in the School- 
master’s presence the other day 
and he said, “These ideas about 
protecting the jobber are all right 
when we are selling certain lines 
of our goods. The jobbers ex- 
pect these goods to go through 
them to the retailers and we would 
“be in hot water if we didn’t do 
business that way. But on cer- 
tain other lines the jobbers are 
perfectly willing to have us sell 
direct to the retailer. We play 
the game both ways with the two 
different grades of goods.” 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster recently re- 
ceived a letter inquiring into the 
details of a special advertising po- 
sition meritioned in the Class- 
room. The inquirer made only 
fourteen errors in a ten-line let- 
ter. As it stood, the letter was a 
fine advertisement of—inability! 
Let us hope that the writer, if he 
actually did apply for the job, 
was more careful. 

et? eee 

A large national advertiser, in 
making a contract with a chief 
correspondent, insisted that he 
have no#*side issues.” “We want 


you,” said the head of the con- 
90 5 
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cern, “to give your entire thought 
to what you can do to promote 
this big business, and it is big 
enough to take up all your 
thought. When you leave here at 
the close of tlie day we want you 
to go home and rest your mind, 
rather than to tax it with efforts 
to promote other ventures.” 
* * * 


The growth of the “story” style 
of advertisement, running from 
one to four or more pages, writ- 
ten up in the style of an article, 
must be discomforting to those 
critics who used to tell us that 
you must be fearfully brief or you 
could not get the attention of the 
reader. Once more we see dem- 
onstrated that the amount of at- 
tention advertising gets depends 
altogether on the “interest value” 
put into the copy. 

* * 

What do you think of “Dope- 
ola’ as a name for a new drink? 
Yes, it is actually in use in a 
section of the South. The 
Schoolmaster’s guess is that the 
name may pull with those who 
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yearn for “dope,” but that dis- 
criminating people will be preju- 
diced against the drink by this 
strongly suggestive _ namie. 

* 


He sent some very fine sam- 
ples of water-marked papers for 
business letterheads, and his let- 
ter contained some excellent ar- 
gument for the advertising value 
of the water-marked letter sheet. 
“T wonder,” reflected the adver- 
tising man, “what mark he uses 
in his own letterheads.” Up 
went the sheet for a look through. 
It was perfectly plain! Odd, 
isn’t it, that a man will not do 
a thing himself when it is so fine 
a thing for others? This reminds 
one of the life insurance man 
who was suddenly asked by a 
prospect if he carried one of 
these bang-up policies on his own 
life. ‘“Well—er—no—that is——” 
he stammered, 

“Oh, never mind,” said 
prospect, smiling sweetly. 

But if you ever go into the 
Broadway headquarters of the 
L. E. Waterman Company you 


the 





‘ica 





Now I have bigger news for you. 


and I will give further particulars. 


Dept, 19A 





tl 


I've told you before that I could plan, install and conduct a premium 
department for you without tying up a cent of your capital in premiums 
or without your paying for coupons that are never redeemed. 


Through the Clearing House methods of my Company, I can give you 
the cooperation of practically all the popular premium vouchers in 
America—soap wrappers, cereal coupons, tobacco tags, coffee signatures, 
canned goods, labels, cigar coupons, etc. Thus your customers can get 
premiums very quickly and make your premium plan much more effec- 
tive. Tell me with what line of goods you wish to use premiums and 
to whom you wish to give them,—consumer, jobber, retailer, agent, etc.— 


rhode. 


The John Newton Porter Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 
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will see even the young women 
using Ideals for memoranda, 
sales slips, etc. They have a cute 
little pocket for carrying their 














Circulation 
Manager 


Wants an Opportunity 


to substantially build the Circu- 
lation of a sound, clean magazine. 


This young man has 
more than ordinary 
ability. If you want 
real Circulation see 
him. 


Address K., Box 217, Printers’ Ink 











on a Winter night causes one of three results 
—cold shoulders, cold feet or curl up and grow 
smaller. Failure to use the advertising columns 
of the Boston Journal results in leaving un- 
covered a serious portion of the Greater Bos- 
ton community, a portion equipped wiih 
splendid purchasing power. If you do not 


care to have your business curl up and grow 
smaller, cover your field properly by using 


The Boston Journal 
A Good Morning Paper 





Neo Agricultural List Is Complete Without 
UP-TO-DATE 
FARMING 


“The Farm Paper With a Mission’ 
200,000 copies twice a month 
—Pays Farmers Who Read It— 

So, Pays Advertisers Who Use It 
Samples, Rates, Particulars Cheerfully Given 
UP-TO-DATE FARMING 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
New York Chicago 








LincolnFreie Presse 


LINOOLN, NEB. 
Create” 131,428 
| aad iene circulation isin thes States of 


ows, > a, ’ 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 85c’. 

















pens when not in use. This sort 
of demonstration is yood adver. 
tising. 

* * 























Don’t forget that in Writing 
copy you ordinarily have only one 
sense to appeal to—sight—where. 
as the face-to-face salesman may 
appeal to several of the senses 
or to all of them. You must dp 
your work so well that the reader. 
in imagination, will hear the 
piano, feel or smell the delicate 
soap or taste your delicious canned 
soup. 

The imagination is a wonderfyl 
thing in advertising. You mus 
see things in your own imagina- 
tion before you can describe them 
graphically for the reader. No 
man who has never crept up, with 
his nerves tingling, behind a setter 
standing like a statue as he points 
to where the partridge lies— 
whose heart does not quicken at 
the thought of the big brown bird 
hurtling up through the leaves 
and soaring off down the hillside, 
—who does not, in his mind, sniff 
the acrid powder smoke and see 
the feathers cut away and drift 
lazily on the breeze, as the speed- 
ing bird falters and thumps heavily 
down—can write hunting copy of 
the right sort. 

Nor has the Schoolmaster any 
hope for the would-be copy writer 
who could see in the Thermos 
bottle only a vacuum-wall affair 
that will retain heat or cold for 
a few days. He must be able to 
see what Thermos means as the 
tourist stops on the dusty road- 
side for a look into the grub 
hamper. The reader of advertise- 
ments does not buy anything that 
he does not first see himself, in 
his imagination, owning. 


Branham Co. Foreign Agent of 
St. Louis “Star” 


The St. Louis Star has announced 
that the John M. Branham Com 
pany, New York, Chicago and St. Louis, 
now represents that paper in. the ad 
vertising field outside of St. Louis. 


The United Advertising Sign Com- 
pany, Inc., operating the ‘Motograph 
Sign in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland and Seattle, has opened a New 
York office at 38-835 West 42d Street. 
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Tobacco not Dominated by 
Chain Stores 


painters’ Inx declared in its October 
¢ instalment of the articles upon chain 
stores that there are 250 chains with 

total of 2,900 stores in the tobacco 
ahem and this is made more illumina- 
ting by comparison with the schedule of 
statistics on the tobacco trade which the 

Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton considered 11 placing war taxes on 
tobacconists. ‘This schedule estimates 
the number of retail tobacconists, in- 
cluding saloon-keepers, druggists, bar- 
hers, as well as those exclusively in this 
line, at 1,003,000, from which it is ap- 
parent that the existing chain stores 
constitute but a fractional percentage. 

The Ways and Méans Committee’s 
estimate of concerns whose tobacco taxes 
will bring approximately $5,000,000 
revenue was as follows: 

4000 dealers in leaf tobacco at $6, 
s12 and $24 per annum, $50,000; 2,800 
manufacturers of tobacco at $6, $12 and 
$24 per annum, $15,000; 20,000 manu- 
facturers of cigars at $6, $12 and $24 
per annum, including cigarette manu- 
facturers at $24 per annum, $120,000; 
1,003,000 dealers in tobacco, not other- 
wise specified for taxation, at $4.80 per 
annum, $4,815,000. 


War Plot in Films of Jeffery 
Motor Truck 


The motor-wagon department of the 
Thomas B. Jeffery Company, _ of 
Kenosha, Wis., in marketing the “‘Jef- 
fery Quad,” a four-wheel-drive com- 
mercial vehicle, has commenced a mov- 
ing-picture advertising campaign lead- 
ing off with a scenario in the produc- 
tion of which the United States Govern- 
ment co-operated. hrough _ the 
Enemy’s Lines” is the title of the pic- 
ture, which opens with a view Pi a 
Western army post. The fort is be- 
sieged by the enemy, and a part of the 
gatrison has been cut off without sup- 
plies while making a sortie. A troop 
of cavalry issues forth, guarding a 
“Jeffery Quad” loaded with provisions 
and supplies for the beleaguered. The 
demonstration is made when the car 
climbs hills and crosses gulleys as easily 
as the cavalrymen ride cross-country. 
The Jeffery company has made its 
picture campaign the keynote of a 
rather. extensive motor-truck trade-paper 
campaign and is announcing that reels 
will be released to Jeffery dulers upon 
application : 


B. M. Hiatt With Ohio Con- 
cern 
Burritt M. Hiatt has been made ad- 
vertising manager and = special sales 
agent of the Irwin Auger Bit Co., of 
Wilmington. O. He was for some time 
with the agency of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
later hancl’ng the educational section 


of the advertising department of Good 


Housekeeping. 
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S advertising mana- 
ger of a large cor- 
poration my prob- 

lem is to advertise tech- 
nical service in a way 
that will command the 
interest of non-technical 
men. The average value 
of this corporation’s 
single sales is $300,000. 
The results of my work 
speak in direct replies 
from 15 per cent. of a 
mailing list numbering 
25,000 of the most influ- 
ential executives and pro- 
fessional men in the 
United States. 

I shall be free after 
December 1. Details re- 
garding my work since 
graduation from college 
ten years ago furnished 
on request of those in- 
terested. Address “C.D.” 
Box 216, Printers’ Ink. 

















A Poster Campaign 
ST. PAUL and 
MINNEAPOLIS 

will surely give YOU RESULTS 

NORTHERN DISPLAY AD CO. 





Scott Poster Service, - - - St. Paul 
Breslauer Poster Service, - Minneapolis 
M. BRESLAUER, Manager 


The Only Investment 


that NEVER reduces interest rates 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. 
LIFE ANNUITIES—Contracts 
issued ALL ages pay from 6% age 
42 to 13% age 70. No medical 
examination. 

LIFE INSURANCE. In 1914 I 
reduced annual premiums for two 
clients on policies taken 1913, for one 
21%, for another 40%, giving 
superior contracts in each case, 

J. A. STEELE, 170 Breadway, NEW YORK 
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Classified Advertisements 









agate line for each insertion. 


accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an 
Six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. Cash must 
Forms close 10 a.m. Monday preceding date of issue, 


No order for one time 


























ADVERTISING AGENTS 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver S:., N. Y. 

Generai Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by. cable to all foreign countries. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 


paciric COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and California can best be reached thru 
the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
Portland, Oregon—Weekly, 45 years. 











ARTISTS 


Use BRADLEY CUTS 


To brighten text of your adver- 
tising and House Organs. Sen: 
25 cents (credited on first order) 
for our latest catalogue showing 
750 designs and trade ticklers. 
Will Bradley's Art Service 
131 East 23rd St. New York 











ADVERTISING SERVICE 





ORCEFUL COPY—the kind that grips the 

attenticn and produces results—is what you 
get when we prepare your advertising matter— 
toilow-up letters. booklets, advertisements, etc. 
At it 15 years. Write fr proof. AD. WIDDER 
CO., 151 Bradway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








BILLPOSTING - 


¢aSheet Posts RI. 


LISTED, GUARANTEED SHOWING 
ADDRESS, LAPHAM BUILDING. PROVIDENCE, RI. 


Standish-Barnes Co. 








GUMMED LABELS 





“ ADE IN AMERICA” Gummed Stickers. 
Printers supplied. Ask for samples. GIL- 
MARTIN LABEL Co., Bible House, N. Y. City. 








HELP WANTED 





ELL KNOWN SPECIAL AGENCY offers 
opportunity for bright young man as solic- 

Must be good character and well recom- 
mended. Experience in advertising not essential. 
Small salarv to start; good opportunity State 


itor. 


full particulars in application. 


Box WW - 1719, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Mail Order Executiy 


by an Eastern firm with established reputatio 
which is going to market a high-grade i 
of men’s clothing direct to the wearers. He mus 
have constructive ideas, proven ability to an 
lyze selling problems, plan campai_ns and writ 
letters, booklets and folders that will appeal t 
an exceptionally high class of customers, Ai 
communications held in confidence. In firg 
letter give full details and send samples of copy) 
Address, Box WW 1714, care of Printers’ Ink, 





ANTED—AN EXPERIENCED CIRcU 

LATION AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
to invest and become actively interested in 
live and up-to-date industrial and financial tradg 
journal in the Middle West. Publication ha 
grown 500 per cent in tnree years and is the 
only one of its kind in the sixth state of manu 
facturing progress in the Union. Applicant 
must be live wire with good references, Amount 
of investment $5,000 to $7,000, same to incluée 
both Common and Preferred Stock with good 
salary. Apply M\NUFACIURER PUBLISH. 
ING CU, 420 Free Press Building, Detroit 
Michigan. 








LETTER SPECIALISTS 





° 
Lower Your Selling Cost! 
Six sales-ietter series at 4 standard New York 
price, $35. Results or money pack. Address, 





18,000 NAMES — WEALTHY PEOPLE 
ot Pniladeiphia, just compiled from official rec- 
ords made over affidavits giving street addresses 
and amounts in dollars, largest, mest complete, 
accurate and trustworthy ever compiled, guaran- 
teed authentic. Price $10.00. V. W. Miils, 1109 
Stock Exchange Building, Phila., Pa. Reference 
R, G. Dun & Co, Phila. office. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
PrinTERS’ INK a certain means of get: 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac: 
cepted for a one-time _ insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 
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| sated mail - order business 


vith $2; bank deposits $250,000 in 4/4 years as 

Was advertising manager ef another 
(eer iss started with less than 5 and totaling 
m0, 000 in about four years. Circular free; 
wismy experience ; describes plan under which 
vou may start mail-order business with little or 
Joa HOLLIS CORBIN, 3975 Drexel 


Boulevard, Chicago. 





a a 
My letters have pulled hundreds 
sfthousands of dollars for advertisers. Sixteen 
years’ experience writing advertising literature 
in New York, Philadelphia, Paris (France), 
Chicago. Send $5, with data, and I will write 
circular letter for you and put necessary “punch”’ 
init, This is reduced trial order price. Usual 

ce $10 and up HOLLIS CORBIN, 3975 
Drexel Boulevard, Chicago. 





——_ 
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POSITIONS WANTED 








a 

IGHT CAR Advertising and Sales Manager 
L —aggressive — ambitious — proven record— 
with many new stunts up his sleeve — seeks 
larger job. Now employed. Address, Box 
WW-117, care of Printers’ Ink. 





wou. YOU LIKE to influence local pub- 
lic sentiment in behalf of your interests? 
Resourceful newspaper and magazine man, 
married, 36, open to engagement as publicity 
manager. Box WW-T711, care of Printer’s Ink. 





| would like to connect with a 
first-class newspaper or magazine. In the ca- 
pacity of manager of classified advertising de- 
partment, Have had sufficient experience to 
produce resuits. Box WW-710, care Printers’ Ink. 





AOTERTISING MANAGER with over ten 
#1 years’ experience in handling national adver- 
tising campaiga wishes to make change. Writes 
strong copy ; has wide knowledge of printing and 
can design attractive posters and booklets. Un- 
derstands the routing and care of salesmen. 
Address, Box UU-682, care of Printers’ Ink. 


DETAIL MAN 


Young man 24, six years’ experience in adver- 
tising field. ‘Thorough knowledge of printing, 
photoengraving, etc. ; can assist advertising man- 
ager;am familiar with all agency detail; highest 
references. Box WW 720, care of Printers’ Ink. 








DVERTISING SOLICITOR—Experienced, 

teliabie, successful business producer, well 
and favorably known in New York City and 
over Eastern territory, including New Engiand, 
open for engagement on general or class publi. 
cation; salary or commission basis; best cre- 
dentials. Box PQ-590, care of Printers’ Ink, 





SSISTANT ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Wales Adding Machine, edited their week- 
ly house organ, expert letter writer. Present 
salary forty per week. Leaving account war. 
New York City preferred. Opportunity greater 
consideration than salary. Refer to and reached 
careof WALTER CHESTER, Adv. Mgr., 1328 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 





AN ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE— Now 
Advertising Manager for a manufacturer in 
the office equipment field—desires new, connec- 
tion, Age 27. High character and initiative. 
Agency trained. Designs and writes advertise- 
ments, booklets; edits house organ; handles 
printing and engravings. Reasonable salary. 
Address, Box WW-7165, care of Printers’ Ink, 





LARGE BUYER OF PLATES 


If your plate bill exceeds $1,000 a month, I be- 
lieve I can save you 5%, and secure better serv- 
ice. Ten years’ experience with the largest 
electrotype foundry in America—five years as 
Department manager. Now employed selling. 
Address Specialist, Box W W- 716, care ot 
Printers’ Ink. 





To some firm that wants a man 
proved by experience in advertising, that can 
meet and handle men, that works because he 
loves it, that has had marked success, I offer 
my services. Have been 5 years with present 
million doilar corporation and can give substan- 
tial rererences as to both character and ability. 
Address, Box WW-712, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ANAGING EDITOR, prominent class 
paper for past two —_ let out by recent 
sale, open for position with trade or class journal. 
Mechanical enyineer, five years’ successful prac- 
tical experience before entering editorial work 
six years ago. Economical, big producer, strong 
on typography, pleasing make-up, art work, 
printing, engraving. Clean record with four trade 
journals. Box WW-113, care of Printers’ Ink. 





I offer myself as a thoroughly experienced, 
skillful Adv. and Sales Mgr. (45) with a 
thrifty sense of 

Making Things Pay 
Address Box UU-687, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Lady Manager and 
Advertising Copy Writer 


Wants executive, promotive’ position. 
Capable accountant, correspondent, ad- 
vertising copy writer, clerical force and 
departmental manager. A-1 references. 
Address, T'T-655, care Printers’ Ink. 








Trained and Experienced 


Young man full of energy and ambition de- 
sires position as advertising manager oi 
moderate sized firm or assistant to some 
“big” man. Has thorough business training, 
I. C. S. graduate and for last three years in 
charge of smail advertising department. 
Here he planned and carried out successful 
campaigns, wrote strong copy and produced 
results, Has thorough knowledge of printing 
and engraving methods and is familiar with 
both execu:ive and detail work. Excellent 
education and references. Moderate salary 
to start. Box WW-721, care of Printers’ Ink. 

















PUBLISHING- BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





AR REVERSES the trerd of prices of 

Publishing Businesses. Get starred now 
and enjoy opportunity when peace is estaolished. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 71 West 23rd 
St., New York City. 


= 








STANDARD BOOKLETS 





HIGHLY SPECIALIZED ability to write and 
design, and facility to print small and large 
editions of booklets, standardized 314 x6, in 8, 16 
and 32 pages, with covers, ‘Ten standard styies. 
Our original methods cut cost and save you 
money; our “‘copy”’ sells your goods. We will 
design and print 1,000 for $17.75; 5,000 for $42 75. 
Samples if requested on your letter head. ‘THE 
DANDovo CO,, 28-32 So, 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Roll of Honor 








ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Leager, uy. Average for 1913, 
29.002 First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Best and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alapama. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Government statement April 
1, 1914, 6,644, gross, 7,001; June aver. 6,127. 
CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Aventne Kegister, daily. Aver. for 
1913 ‘sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,680, sc. 
Waterbury, Kepudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,532. 
ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691. 
Peoria, Aventng Star. Circulation for 1913, 
Danity, 21,658; Sunday, 10,876. 
INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Sept., 
19:4, 18,186. Best in Northern Indiana. 
IOWA 


Burlington, Hawa-Hye. 
9,818; sunday, 10,518. ‘*All paid in aavance 


Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,6956. 
lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, s6th year: Av. dy 
1913, 9,281. Daily aver.,A pr. to Sept.1914, 14,262. 


é KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courser-Fourna. 
daily, 30,669. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61,328. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 
64. 


55.6 
MAINE 
Augusta, Kenneoec Fournai, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1913, daily 


Average 1913, daily, 


” 


Average 1913, 


Portland, Hvensmg HExoress. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,687. Sunday Telegram, 13,002. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, News, aaiiy. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,733. For Sept., 1914, 
77,971 daily; 62,220 sunday. 

lhe apsowutecorrectness of the 
latest circuiation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred doilars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 

Sworn net average circulation March, 
1914: Daily, 199,136; Sunday, 287,410. 

Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136,622 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 

The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 
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Boston, Avening Transcrst: (0). 
teatable paper. Largest amount 01 wee 
Lynn, Avening Item. Daiiv sworn ay, tor 
16.987; 1912, 18,888; 1913, 15.873. ‘Two con” 
Lynn's family paper. Covers neid thorougauy 
Salem, Evening News. Actuai dai a 
for 1913, 19,498. a 
Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.toD, 
‘13, 21,904. I'he “Home” paper. Larg'st er'gcin 


, MINNESOTA 

The absoiute accurac 

y Of Farm, 

Stoce & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed Dy the Printers’ Ing 
Pubiishing Company. Circuiation 
is practically contined to the jar. 
mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to Teacn 
this section most Profitably 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock ana Home, sem. 
montniv. Actual average ior first 9 m 

onth 

1914, 113.166. ‘ 


Boston's 
k day ag 
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Minneapolis, Tribune, W. | 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapoiis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1013, dailv 7rioume, 106,763; Sun- 
day 7rtbune, 159,163. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer ana Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 126,603 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Daily, Oct. 1st, 1913, 
to Mar. 31, 1914, 11,063. 


NEW YORE 

Buffalo, Comrter, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; datiy, «4.758; Axgusrer, evening,47,656 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, for 
1913, 93,379. 

Schenectady,  asette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 28,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte News has absorbed the Chronicle. It 
is the best advertis’g proposition in this territory 
Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e) av. June,'14 
6,106. Semi.Weekly Sentinel, av. June, '14, 7,416 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Miain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1013: laily, 113,497; Sun., 144,064. 
For Sept., 1914, 134,920 daily ; Sunday, 160,336. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, Zimes,daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos 
fy 1914, 22,801; 23,880 av., Sept., 1914. A 
iarger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 
Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks andis 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the dailv Press for 1913, 19,959; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. 

Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 13,676 

West Chester. Local News, 
datiy, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1913, 16,186. in its 42nd year. 
independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County 1s second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
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Barre, 71mes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
ie eee 19,187. ‘Charter Member A. B.C.” 
york, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1913. 
yas. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 

rt, Dasly News, (evening) 66th year. 
Bama of Circulation for 1913, 4,718. 
Pawtucket, Hveniug limes. Average circula- 
tion for 1913, 21,628—sworn 
Providence, Daily Journal. Sworn 

ave. net paid for 1013, 19,086 (@@). Sun- 

day. 30,494(@@). The Evening Bulletin, 

47,502 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 
Westerly, Vaily Sun. S. E, Conn. and S. 
Rhode island Sun to every 7 persons. Aver. 
city 1913, 6,630. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 

age tor tweive months ending 

A Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 

oy R Sunday, 18,626. Jan., 1914, 

TEEO average, daily and Sunday, 
23,014. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7’e Bee(eve.) Average, Sept., 1914, 
6,154. 


WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 10913, daily 
and Sunday, 21,681. 
tacoma, Vews. Average for year i913, 
10,610. 

WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Sept. 
1914, daily 7,631. 
Racine ( Wis.) Journal-News. Daily aver- 
agecircu. Jan, Ist to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,832. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, 7he Leaaer. Average, for Sept., 1014, 
19489. Largest circuiation in Province. 


Want-Ad Mediums 


CONNECTICUT 


EW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
umof State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’13,19,236. 














MAINE 
Ts Evening Exoress and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
paperscombinec. Ic. a word; 7 times, 4c. 


MINNESOTA 
HE Minneapolis Tribune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
GVAR Northwest, carrying more paid 
ne want ads than any other daily 
E newspaper in the ‘Iwin Cities. 
Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 

ions for the one charge. 


MARYLAND 


Tu Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. it is the 
tecognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore 





SEW YORK 
“THE Buffalo Evening News is the best class:- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
 Snaed Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. \ 


UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7 rsoune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium ror Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


Gold Mark Papers 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helder (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark"’ journal for oakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool ana Cotton Keporter 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avening 7 ranscrspt (@@), established 
1830. ‘I'he oniy gold mark daity in Boston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Unly 
Frencn daily among 76,000 French population 














MINNESOTA 
The Minncapous Fournai (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn agie (@@) 1s ‘THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
autnority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade 

Hardware Dealers' Magasine(@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request: 253 Broadway, N. Y 

New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentivns the 
New York Heraid first. 

Scientific Amerscan (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PITTSBURG 
eo) DISPATCH 


‘lhe newspaper that judici advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Journal (OO), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘‘'lhe R. I. Bible.”’ 


. TENNESSEE 
‘The Memphis Commercsai- A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘lennessec to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘he Commercial 
Appeal passes both quality and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 
WISCONSIN 
‘The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
oniy Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin, ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Addressograph Co. 

American Posting Service.. 
American Sunday Monthly 
Magazine 

Ayer, N. 

Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
Block, Paul, Inc 

Boston Journal 

Breeder’s Gazette 

Bridgeport Telegram 
Burlington Free Press 
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Charleston Evening Post... 
Chicago Tribune 
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Denver Post 
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Worcester Gazette 
Youth’s Companion 








ADVERTISING RATES 
$120 double page, $60 a page, $30 half page, $15 quarter page - 
Smaller space, 35c per agate line—Minimum, one inch 
PREFERRED POSITIONS 


Front Cover 
Second. COvGf.cccsvecsscss 


Back ‘COWBEs'so<icisowkacdiok eter 


cater 


ROBE Diicciciecccescscn cece QhOO 
Pages 7, 9, 11 or 18....... 75 
Double Center [2 pages]... 150 


SPECIAL—Two Colors: $25 extra for two pa He or less. For more 


than two pages, $12.50 per page. 
nished complete by advertiser. 


Inserts: $60 a page when fur- 


No less than four pages accepted. 
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Don’ t Seacadane With Your 
Advertising Appropriation 


BOVE is a graphic chart show- 
ing the steady, persistent growth 


in circulation of The Chicago 
Tribune, daily and Sunday. 

The chart also shows in a strik- 
ing manner the tremendous increase 
in advertising value of The Tribune. 
based upon the fact that its advertis- 
ing rates have not changed during 
this remarkable circulation growth. 

The investment of money in ad- 
vertising space is a serious business, 
requiring careful. thought and analy- 
sis of values. 

Friendship, sentiment, plea, promise 
or cut-rate do not declare dividends. 

Spend your advertising money in 


the newspaper that offers you t 
greatest possible number of peop 
who are able and willing to b 
what you have to sell, 

The city circulation of The Dai 
Tribune is greater than that of t 
other Chicago morning papers con 
bined. 

The city circulation of The Su 
day Tribune is nearly three times 
great as that of cne Chicago Sw 
day paper and at least 15 per cet 
greater than that of another. 

The Tribune prints nearly 3 
much advertising as the other Ch 
cago morning papers combined. 


The Chicags Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 


1216 Croisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
’ 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
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